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CAMELS 


•  For  those  who  prefer  cigarettes,  give  Camels 
and  you  can  be  sure  your  gift  will  be  appreci- 
ated. For  more  smokers  prefer  slower-burning 
Camels  than  any  other  cigarette.  They  are  the 
cigarette  of  costlier  tobaccos  that  gives  more 
pleasure  in  every  puff.  Your  dealer  is  featuring 
Camels  for  Christmas  in  the  two  handsome 
packages  shown  above.  Easy  to  get— perfect  to 
receive.  Yes,  there's  nothing  like  Camels  to  say: 
"Happy  holidays  and  happy  smoking." 


PRINCE  ALBERT 

•  No  problem  about  those  pipe-smokers  on 
your  gift  list!  You  just  can't  miss  when  you 
give  them  a  big,  long-lasting  one-pound  tin  of 
the  world's  most  popular  smoking  tobacco  — 
Prince  Albert!  (Or  a  one-pound  real  glass  hu- 
midor.) Pipe-smokers  call  Prince  Albert  the 
National  Joy  Smoke.  They  say:  "There's  no  other 
tobacco  like  it!"  Your  local  dealer  has  Prince 
Albert's  Christmas-wrapped  "specials"  on  dis- 
play now!  Get  your  Prince  Albert  gifts  today! 


Copyright,  ID  Id.  R.  .1.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C 


A.  B.  SUTHERLAND  CO. 


The  Largest  Store  in  Lawrence 

40  Complete  Departments 


COURTEOUS  SERVICE  PROMPT  DELIVERY 


DAILY  FREE  DELIVERY  SERVICE  TO  ANDOVER 

also 

FREE  Telephone  Service  by  Calling  Andover  300 


309-325  Essex  Street  Lawrence,  Mass. 


FIELDSTONES 

Charcoal  Broiled  Steaks 
Chops  and  Chicken 


SUNDAY  and  HOLIDAY  DINNERS  $1.25 
DAILY  SPECIALS  $L00 
SUNDAY  NIGHT  BUFFET  SUPPER 


—SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  PARTIES— 

On  Route  28    One  mile  South  of  the  Academy     Telephone  1401 

Open  All  Year 


Lawrence 
Fruit  and 
Produce 
Co. 


Lawrence,  Massachusetts 
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Editorial 

We  firmly  believe  the  era  of  unpurged  literary 
magazines  is  finally  coming  to  a  close.  Hard  indeed 
is  it  to  find  students  interested  in  buying  a  maga- 
zine merely  to  read  the  themes  and  poems  of  his 
classmates.  With  this  in  mind  we  have  decided  to 
gradually  replace  the  magazine's  literary  gems  with 
feature  articles  until  a  proportion  can  be  found 
which  will  be  the  more  pleasing  to  the  majority  of 
students. 

But  this  is  easier  said  than  done.  To  be  done  cor- 
rectly this  change  cannot  be  attempted  in  one  large 
jump,  but  rather  by  degrees.  New  features  are 
hard  to  find  and  must  be  carefully  planned  and 
worked  out  before  being  put  into  effect.  The  first 
of  such  features  is  the  "Mirror  Survey,"  which  ap- 
pears on  the  two  following  pages.  The  next  issue 
should  see  the  start  of  two  new  permanent  articles. 
One  will  be  an  exchange  article  from  a  Canadian 
school  on  the  wartime  conditions  and  sentiments 
of  Canadians  our  own  age;  the  second  will  be 
called  something  like  "Faculty  Portraits,"  where 
in  every  issue  will  appear  a  light  biographical 
sketch  of  one  of  our  faculty. 

We  have  also  kept  in  mind  this  idea  of  trying  to 
please  as  many  of  our  readers  as  possible  in  choos- 
ing our  material  for  this  issue.  In  many  cases 
flawless  themes  have  been  superseded  by  stories 
which,  although  not  quite  as  perfect  in  form,  are 
much  more  interesting. 
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The  Initial  Mirror  Survey 


Every  issue  the  Mirror,  in  line  with  its  general  policy 
of  reflecting  undergraduate  sentiment,  will  present  on 
these  pages  the  results  of  its  Survey  of  the  Andover  stu- 
dent body.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Mirror,  through  the 

The  Response  To  The  Survey 

The  Mirror  distributed  745  Survey  ballots,  one  to 
every  member  of  the  student  body,  of  which  507 
were  eventually  returned;  showing  that  about 
68%  of  the  school  participated  in  the  first  Survey. 
The  distribution  by  classes: 
Juniors — 

150  ballots  issued;  90  were  returned  for  60% 
Lowers — 

180  ballots  issued;  135  were  returned  for  75% 
Uppers — 

225  ballots  issued;  175  were  returned  for  79% 
Seniors — 

190  ballots  issued;  107  were  returned  for  56% 

I.  ON  U.  S.  AND  WAR 

Would  you  favor  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  present  European  War  as  a  British  ally? 

1.  Immediately  9% 

2.  If  Britain's  success  or  failure  depended 

on  our  instantaneous  support  63% 

3.  If  the  British  Isles  were  conquered  by 
Germany  (i.  e.  allying  with  Canada 

and  the  remaining  British  possessions.)  24% 

4.  Never  4% 
The  response  to  this  question  shows  clearly  that 

the  majority  of  Andover  students  see  the  British 
Isles  as  our  first  battle  line  against  Germany,  which 
we  must  see  preserved.  In  all  but  a  few  scattered 
cases  the  Andover  sentiment  in  this  war  is  actively 
pro-British. 

II.  ADMINISTRATION'S  ATTITUDE  ON 

THE  WAR 

Do  you  consider  the  attitude  of  the  School  Ad- 
ministration towards  the  present  war 

1.  Too  belligerent  15% 


16% 
45% 
21% 


Survey,  to  foster  greater  interest  among  the  student 
body  and  bring  about  greater  understanding  of  signi- 
ficant questions,  pertaining  to  the  Andover  student  and 
his  school. 

2.  Not  belligerent  enough 

3.  Just  right 

4.  Or  don't  you  understand  it 

No  answer  3% 
Although  one  out  of  every  five  Andover  boys 
doesn't  understand  his  School  Administration's  at- 
titude towards  the  war,  as  voiced  by  the  Head- 
master, and  two  out  of  that  five  disagree  with  it, 
though  evenly  split  in  their  complaints,  neverthe- 
less the  remaining  two  of  those  five  (in  other  words, 
almost  half  of  the  school)  consider  this  attitude 
just  right.  Interesting  trend  was  the  fact  that  10% 
of  the  Juniors  didn't  understand  this  attitude,  17% 
of  the  Lowers,  23%  of  the  Uppers,  and  finally 
25%  of  the  Seniors.  Also  of  interest  was  the  fact 
that  on  each  of  the  ballots  where  no  answer  was 
given  (3%,  or  16  ballots)  the  question  was  raised 
over  the  need  of  such  an  attitude. 

III.  ON  VOLUNTEERING 

A — If  the  U.  S.  were  at  war  and  you  were  eli- 
gible to  join  the  armed  forces,  but  not  required  to 
do  so,  would  you? 

Yes  64%  No  34% 

No  answer  2% 

B — If  so,  what  branch  of  the  service  would  you 


try  f 


or; 


1.  The  army 

2.  The  navy 

3.  The  air  force 
No  answer 


20% 
37% 
29% 
14% 


The  only  fact  of  interest  in  the  first  part  is  that 
although  only  60%  of  each  of  the  three  upper 
classes  answered  "yes,"  almost  75%  of  the  Juniors 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  There  being  no  logical 
explanation  for  this,  it  is  probably  best  dismissed 
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as  just  a  quirk  of  nature.  The  favoring  of  the  navy 
in  the  second  part  of  this  question  might  be  laid 
to  the  popularity  of  the  British,  who  rely  mostly  on 
this  branch  of  their  forces.  What  we  can't  under- 
stand is  why  20%  voted  for  the  army  when  modern, 
mechanized  warfare  has  received  so  much  horri- 
fying publicity. 

IV.  ON  BEING  DRAFTED 

If  you  were  drafted,  would  you  refuse  to  join? 
Yes        3%  No  97% 

That  only  3%  of  the  students  said  they  would 
refuse  to  be  drafted,  though  the  question  was 
phrased  coaxing  an  affirmative  answer,  shows  that 
patriotism  and  a  sense  of  national  responsibility 
are  far  from  dead  on  Andover  Hill.  Among  that 
3%  is  a  large  group  of  British  subjects,  who  are 
of  course  outside  the  draft,  3  "Conscientious  Ob- 
jectors" and  1  "Witness  of  Jehovah." 

V.  MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  ANDOVER 

A — Do  you  believe  that  Military  Training  as  it 
could  be  given  in  Phillips  Academy  on  free  after- 
noons would  be  of  any  use  in  preparation  for 
modern  war? 

Yes        49%  No  51% 

B — If  so,  would  you  be  willing  to  give  up  your 
free  afternoons  to  military  drill? 

Yes        54%  No  37% 

No  answer  9% 

Although  the  school  is  almost  evenly  divided  on 
the  question  of  the  value  of  military  training,  a  ma- 
jority would  be  willing  to  give  up  their  free  time 
just  in  the  hope  that  they  were  wrong  and  that  such 
a  training  would  be  able  to  do  them  some  good. 
The  only  unusual  fact  concerning  this  question,  is 
that  the  two  upper  classes  were  evenly  split  on 
whether  or  not  to  give  up  their  free  afternoons, 
whereas  the  Juniors  and  Lowers  voted  almost  two 
to  one  in  favor  of  relinquishing  this  time.  This 
probably  can  be  explained  by  the  greater  pressing 
nature  of  the  work  in  the  last  two  years. 


Humor  in  the  Survey 

^^LTHOUGH  the  general  response  of  the  student 
body  to  our  Survey  was  serious,  here  and  there 
on  scattered  ballots  the  unrestrainable  Andover 
wit  did  seep  through.  The  best  of  the  cracks  and 
quips  we  received  we  print  here  for  your  amuse- 
ment. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  variety  of  opinion  came 
from  those  who  said  they  would  refuse  to  join  if 
drafted:  there  was  a  small  group  of  professed 
conscientious  objectors,  almost  all  from  the  Upper 
Middle  class;  one  Senior  mentioned  bad  eyesight, 
flat  feet,  and  pacifistic  beliefs  as  his  reasons;  and 
a  Junior,  not  quite  as  eloquent,  just  wrote  down  the 
laconic  "flat  feet."  Two  great  revolutionary  doc- 
trines were  united  at  long  last  in  a  second  Junior's 
answer,  "Communist-Anarchist."  He  also  said  he 
would  try  to  get  in  the  air  force  as  a  traitor.  Pre- 
election Roosevelt-phobia  accounted  for  the  reason 
of  a  Lower  Middler,  who  would  refuse  to  be  drafted 
"because  of  F.  D.  R."  and  a  "social"  Lower  Mid- 
dler went  on  record  for  all  time  with  a  strongly  in- 
dividualistic and  liberal  reason  for  his  refusal.  "If 
I  fight  for  my  country,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  have  the 
privilege  of  fighting  when,  where,  and  whom  I  feel 
I  should  fight." 

One  Upper  endorsed  military  training  at  An- 
dover, but,  evidently  having  a  heavy  schedule  on 
Thursdays  made  haste  to  specify  that  this  training 
would  be  useful  in  preparation  for  modern  war 
only  if  not  indulged  in  on  Wednesday  afternoons. 
When  asked  whether  he  would  volunteer  in  the 
event  of  the  U.  S.  being  at  war,  one  Junior  coyly 
answered,  "Can't  tell,"  and  another  "cagily"  re- 
frained from  committing  himself  by  saying,  "It 
depends  on  how  badly  they  need  me."  Also  very 
amusing  were  the  doodles  and  drawings  which 
cluttered  up  some  of  the  ballots.  Among  other 
drawings  we  received  from  a  Senior  was  a  very 
excellent  likeness  of  Mr.  Bender  orating  to  his 
eight  o'clock  American  History  class. 
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It  is  hard  to  know  just  how  to  interpret  these 
and  other  answers  we  have  received.  Possibly  they 
mean  that  rugged  individualism  and  freedom  and 
variety  of  opinion  are  not  dead  on  the  Hill.  Per- 
haps they  are  an  indication  of  a  certain  type  of 
mind  repellent  to  catch  phrases  and  mass  hysteria. 
Possibly  they  are  even  a  manifestation  of  An- 
dover's  all-conquering,  all-embracing  sense  of 
humor.  Whatever  they  mean,  however,  they  still 
prove  that  the  Mirror  Survey  was  a  success,  if  only 
by  the  variety  and  humour  of  the  opinions  it 
bi  ought  out. 


Dunkerque 

By  F.  H.  Sontag,  '42 

(Editor's  Note:  This  is  a  true  story;  rewritten 
from  a  letter  the  author  received  from  an  English 
relative.) 

"So  long  as  the  English  tongue  survives,  the 
word  Dunkerque  will  be  spoken  with  reverence.  For 
in  that  harbor,  in  such  a  hell  as  never  blazed  on 
earth  before,  at  the  end  of  a  lost  battle,  the  rags 
and  blemishes  that  have  hidden  the  soul  of  De- 
mocracy fell  away.  There,  beaten  but  unconquered, 
in  shining  splendor,  she  faced  the  enemy." 

(Editorial  New  York  Times,  June  1,  1940) 

J)ELGIUM  and  Holland  had  been  invaded  and 
had  fallen.  Few  of  us  sitting  behind  Britain's 
Dover  cliffs  had  given  a  moment  to  the  thought  of 
how  we  were  going  to  get  our  boys  out  of  Flan- 
ders. It  was  on  May  30th  in  the  evening  that  our 
telephone  rang.  I  was  to  report  at  once  with  my 
yacht  fully  manned  at  the  yacht  basin.  When  I  ar- 
rived at  the  home  basin  it  was  already  full  of  all 
types  of  sea-going  craft.  Coal  barges,  fishing 
smacks,  pleasure  yachts  like  mine,  and  destroyers. 
As  I  landed,  I  was  told  that  we  were  going  as  a 
group  to  Dunkerque  to  bring  home  the  boys  who 
had  fought  so  magnificently  in  Flanders. 

The    crossing    was    smooth.    Two  destroyers 


mothered  this  vital  convoy  of  thirty  ships. 

From  this  distance  I  could  see  Dunkerque  beach 
crowded  with  men.  There  were  no  piers.  I  came  in 
as  close  to  the  beach  as  I  could,  and  our  gallant 
boys  waded  in.  No  panic,  perfect  control.  My  boat 
was  intended  for  7;  this  first  trip  it  took  30.  I  sent 
the  wounded  men  and  the  two  officers  down  to  the 
cabin.  They  then  made  cocoa,  which  my  wife  had 
luckily  put  on  board.  The  other  20  lay  on  deck. 
They  were  dead  tired!  For  six  long  days  they  had 
faced  Jerry's  fire. 

Dunkerque  beach  was  an  unpleasant  sight.  Stu- 
ka  dive  bombers  (50  at  a  time)  kept  the  beach 
under  constant  bombardment  night  and  day.  At 
least  seven  of  our  convoy  were  bombed  out  of  the 
water.  We  picked  up  four  more  men  from  the  sea. 
I  could  hardly  move.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  tired. 
At  11:30  p.m.  that  night  we  reached  Dover.  I 
thought  that  would  be  all;  but  no.  A  naval  reserve 
officer  was  put  aboard  my  yacht,  and  we  were  told 
to  go  again.  We  took  turns  sleeping  for  half-hour 
stretches  during  the  trip  across.  Hundreds  of  our 
men  were  still  waiting  to  be  taken  off.  "Our  boys 
must  be  saved,"  ran  through  my  mind. 

I  made  a  total  of  seven  trips.  On  June  2nd,  I 
arrived  home  dead  tired.  For  four  days  I  had  been 
on  the  sea  with  practically  no  sleep. 

The  spirit  of  our  boys  had  been  fine.  They  were 
tired,  but  I'm  sure  they  could  have  faced  Jerry 
again.  The  response  of  Britain's  civilians  to  feed- 
ing and  clothing  this  tired  army  was  magnificent. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  whole  B.  E.  F.  had  been 
saved.  A  completely  unorganized,  unprepared 
yachtsmen's  club  had  done  its  part. 

When  on  June  2nd  Lord  Gort,  the  B.  E.  F.  com- 
manding officer,  came  home  on  one  of  the  last  boats 
from  France,  the  words  of  this  brave  commander 
thrilled  my  heart.  He  said,  "Victory  next  time!" 

From  the  spirit  I  had  seen  at  Dunkerque,  I  knew 
Hitler  would  have  to  do  his  best  to  beat  that  British 
spirit! 
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P.  A.  1914-1918 

By  John  S.  Greenway,  '42 


^URRENTLY  there  has  been  some  discussion  of 
military  training  in  Phillips  Academy.  The 
Mirror  survey  gave  the  undergraduates  a  chance 
to  express  themselves  on  the  subject.  In  the  back- 
ground of  all  this  discussion  has  been  a  generally 
vague,  vague  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents, impression  of  the  1917-18  version  of  mili- 
tary training  in  Andover.  The  following  is  an 
attempt  to  give  a  brief  description  of  life  on  the 
Hill  during  the  war  and  of  the  events  which  led  up 
to  it.  Some  of  the  incidents  in  the  train  of  events 
have  their  startling  parallels  in  1939  and  1940. 

The  first  official  move  toward  preparedness  in 
Andover  occurred  when  in  November  of  1914  the 
Honorable  Henry  L.  Stimson,  who  had  already 
been  Secretary  of  War  and  was  a  Trustee  of  the 
Academy,  brought  General  Wood  to  Andover  to 
give  a  speech  on  the  necessity  of  preparedness.  Mr. 
Stimson  also  suggested  that  training  in  rifle  shoot- 
ing be  established  in  Andover.  On  Feb.  8,  1915, 
his  suggestion  was  considered  and  approved  by  the 
Trustees.  The  Rifle  Club  was  established. 

During  this  same  fall  of  1914  the  sum  of  $750 
had  been  raised  to  send  overseas  a  completely 
equipped  Ford  ambulance.  This  ambulance  saw 
active  service  with  "Phillips  Academy"  painted  on 
its  side  until  the  late  spring  of  1917.  Its  license 
plates  are  now  to  be  seen  in  Mrs.  Richardson's 
"Treasure  Room"  in  the  Library. 

The  interest  in  the  Rifle  Club  was  increasing 
steadily.  This  organization  continued  through 
1915-16  and  in  1916-17  was  competing  with  other 
schools.  An  Andover  team  beat  one  from  Exeter 
by  a  score  of  1157  to  1013. 

Meanwhile,  Andover,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  Slates,  was  becoming  more  and  more  aware 
of  the  critical  nature  of  events  abroad.  The  war 


was  brought  intimately  to  the  Hill  by  the  letters 
of  recent  graduates — young  men  of  the  classes  of 
1910  to  1914  and  thereabouts.  They  wrote  in  grue- 
some detail  of  the  struggle  in  France. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  letters  as  these  and 
the  general  belligerency  of  New  England,  opin- 
ion crystallized  in  Phillips  Academy  dur- 
ing 1916-17.  During  the  fall  term  $3000  was 
raised  for  the  relief  of  soldiers  in  German  prison 
camps.  On  February  12  the  Board  of  Trustees 
voted  Doctor  Stearns  power  to  provide  some  form 
of  military  training.  The  boys  themselves  presented 
a  petition  for  the  introduction  of  some  sort  of  train- 
ing. On  the  first  of  March,  a  mass  meeting  was 
held  in  the  chapel,  and  voluntary  military  training 
was  under  way.  Over  400  of  the  school's  550  stu- 
dents enlisted.  When  war  was  declared  on  April  6, 
Phillips  Academy  was  already  functioning  as  a 
tiaining  camp.  Only  a  few  final  measures  had  to  be 
taken  to  consolidate  the  wartime  basis. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Stearns  had  taken  some  of  the 
more  mature  boys  into  his  confidence  in  the  matter 
of  organizing  an  Andover  Ambulance  Unit.  The 
group  consisted  of  two  Faculty  members  and  twenty 
undergraduates.  If  sailing  arrangements  had  been 
possible  these  men  would  have  been  in  France  be- 
fore President  Wilson's  Declaration  of  War.  As  it 
was,  they  sailed  on  April  28,  1917. 

Throughout  the  school  year  of  1917-18,  military 
training  proceeded  in  Andover.  The  cadet  uniform 
of  khaki,  with  a  campaign  hat  and  spiral  puttees, 
was  seen  everywhere.  The  actual  training  con- 
sisted of  drill  on  the  main  campus  or  in  the  gym 
during  bad  weather  and  of  rifle  practice.  As  spring 
came  on,  trenches  were  dug  on  Brothers  Field  and 
military  maneuvers  were  executed  there.  During 
the  evening  of  Commencement  Day,  1918,  the  An- 
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dover  regiment  gave  a  spectacular  demonstration 
of  actual  warfare.  Dr.  Fuess  describes  it — "A  party 
of  raiders  went  over  the  top  into  No  Man's  Land, 
while  rockets  and  star  shells  illuminated  the  scene 
of  battle." 

During  the  summer  of  1918  a  military  camp  was 
established  in  Andover.  Boys  of  all  schools  were 
accepted,  and  the  place  developed  the  air  of  a 
miniature  Plattsburg. 

When  school  opened  in  the  fall  of  1918,  war 
had  become  a  very  grim  thing  for  everyone.  Many 
of  the  Faculty  and  the  undergraduate  body  were 
in  the  army.  There  was  little  left  of  the  thrilling  en- 
thusiasm of  1916-17.  The  members  of  Phillips 
Academy  had  gotten  down  to  the  serious  business 
of  war,  and  they  did  not  cease  in  their  efforts  for  a 
national  victory  until  the  joyous  news  of  the  armis- 
tice in  November. 


Had  England  Been  Born  One 
Thousand  Years  Later — 

By  Frank  P.  Slack,  Jr.,  '41 

J  AM  not  pro-Nazi. 

We  are  expressing  a  sympathy  towards  Great 
Britain  that  is  based  on  a  questionable  foundation 
when  we  examine  a  few  historical  facts.  England 
fought  hard  to  prevent  our  ancestors  from  achiev- 
ing their  independence.  England  battled  against  us 
in  the  War  of  1812.  In  World  War  I,  prior  to 
1917,  were  not  the  English  responsible  for  the  most 
serious  outrages  against  the  neutral  rights  of  the 
United  States?  These  significant  truths  certainly 
indicate  no  feeling  of  brotherhood  on  the  part  of 
the  British. 

Do  you  stop  to  consider  that  Great  Britain  sub- 
dued peaceful  peoples  in  order  to  piece  together 
what  is  known  as  the  British  Empire?  Did  God  ap- 
point them  to  do  this?  An  Englishman  might  lead 
you  to  believe  so.  Their  desire  has  been  to  improve 


their  own  status,  as  is  Hitler's  motive  today.  Every 
war,  with  one  exception — the  seige  against  Troy, 
has  fundamentally  been  caused  by  the  almighty 
dollar. 

Let  us  use  our  imagination  in  switching  Ger- 
many for  England  when  Britannia  was  first  reach- 
ing out  her  long  arms  of  conquest. — Today  Ger- 
many has  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets. 
England  has  remained  a  third  rate  power  through 
the  centuries.  But  now  a  military  genius  has  set  up 
a  military  machine  that  is  almost  invincible.  Eng- 
land sends  waves  and  waves  of  relentless  bombers 
against  the  comparatively  defenseless  Germans. — 
If  this  had  actually  happened,  would  not  our  presi- 
dent be  trading  destroyers  with  Germany  instead 
of  England?  Many  of  you  will  quickly  retort  "no," 
because  we  are  descended  from  the  British.  How 
often  does  a  son  continue  to  be  subservient  to  a 
father  with  whom  he  disagrees  when  he  is  able  to 
support  his  own  opinions? 

I  am  not  arguing  that  we  should  be  aiding  Ger- 
many and  opposing  Britain.  My  aim  is  merely  to 
show  that  there  might  be  two  sides  to  the  question, 
even  if  the  majority  of  patriotic  Americans  will  not 
admit  it. 
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A  Strange  Conflict 

By  Richard  Abrons,  '44 


JJAVE  you  ever  heard  of  the  war  between  Toon- 
erville  and  Transania?  Of  course  you  haven't, 
because  there  wasn't  any.  But  listen  and  I  will  tell 
you  about  this  strange  struggle. 

Toonerville  was  one  of  those  countries  which 
statesmen  make  when  they  see  that  there  is  some 
land  between  one  big  country  and  another  without 
a  name.  They  stick  a  name  on  it  and  it  becomes  a 
nation.  Toonerville  had  been  going  for  twenty- 
eight  years  up  to  now.  To  be  sure  it  had  a  govern- 
ment exactly  like  that  of  the  United  States.  There 
was  only  one  hitch  in  it.  There  were  more  people 
in  the  government  than  common  people. 

Most  countries  like  to  feel  that  they  have  the 
most  of  this  or  that,  or  that  they  are  the  most  some- 
thing or  other.  Toonerville  was  admittedly  the  most 
boring  country  in  the  world.  The  last  time  they 
had  a  fire,  and  that  was  eight  years  ago,  the  people 
were  so  excited  that  they  wanted  to  keep  it  going 
and  see  how  long  it  would  last.  Instead  of  trying 
to  put  it  out,  they  fed  it  with  wood.  It  lasted  seven 
days,  consuming  house  after  house.  But  the  people 
didn't  mind,  for  something  exciting  had  happened 
at  last. 

Toonerville  had  an  army  of  four  hundred  men, 
one  airplane,  and  no  navy.  It  was  bordered  on  the 
north  by  a  big,  warlike  country  named  Transania. 
Transania  and  many  other  countries  were  at  war 
with  each  other  at  that  time.  On  account  of  this 
battle  Toonerville  was  being  cheated  out  of  having 
her  name  in  the  paper.  It  might  have  been  for  this 
cause,  or  some  other  stupid  reason,  that  the  presi- 
dent of  Toonerville  declared  war  on  Transania 
with  its  army  of  six  million  men,  two  million  ton 
navy,  and  eight  thousand  plane  air  force. 

Toonerville  had  counted  on  aid  from  the  coun- 
tries which  were  already  fighting  Transania.  These 
nations,  however,  amid  roars  of  laughter  forgot 


their  troubles  and  had  a  rest  from  the  fight.  A  poll 
of  foreign  countries  showed  that  ninety-seven  per- 
cent of  the  people  thought  that  Toonerville  would 
back  out  of  the  fight,  two  percent  thought  that  she 
would  be  conquered  in  one  hour,  and  one  percent 
said  that  she  would  be  beaten  in  a  half  hour.  One 
hundred  percent  were  wrong!  Toonerville  had  no 
intention  of  backing  out  of  the  fight  now,  although, 
of  course,  she  was  disappointed  in  the  attitude  of 
the  other  countries. 

The  first  thing  Toonerville  did  was  to  send  out 
her  whole  air  force.  The  plane  reached  a  Trans- 
anian  air  field,  dropped  a  bomb,  hit  a  plane  and 
then  blew  up.  This  was  a  gain  for  Transania  since 
it  had  only  lost  one  plane  while  Toonerville  had 
lost  her  whole  air  force. 

Transania  then  sent  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men  to  squelch  the  little  country.  These  men  were 
making  an  attack  when  suddenly  they  all  fell  into 
a  pit.  The  headlines  of  foreign  newspapers  carried 
these  surprising  words,  "Toonerville  army  routs 
Transanians."  The  bellies  of  foreign  statesmen 
shook  like  jelly  shakes  in  a  bowl.  Cartoons  ap- 
peared showing  a  wee  little  man  beating  up  a  great 
big  giant. 

This  did  not,  however,  amuse  Transania.  She 
sent  her  whole  army  into  Toonerville  from  her 
great  defense  line  bordering  Toonerville.  Tooner- 
ville was  waiting  for  this  and  after  the  Transanians 
had  crossed  into  Toonerville  territory,  the  whole 
population  of  the  small  nation  moved  into  the  de- 
fense line  of  Transania,  keeping  the  Transanians 
in  Toonerville.  Although  the  Transanians  made 
several  assaults  against  their  own  line,  they  couldn't 
get  out.  They  had  built  it  too  strong.  After  a  while 
they  began  to  get  homesick.  Finally,  with  tears  run- 
ning down  their  faces,  anxious  to  see  their  homes 
once  more,  they  surrendered.  Toonerville  had  won! 
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Tracks 


By  Nicolas  M.  Reitzel,  '43 


JOE  RICHARDS  stopped  walking  up  and  down 
his  gloomy  little  cell  in  the  death-house  and  sat 
despondently  down  on  the  hard  bench.  He  strug- 
gled to  discover  the  little  slip  he  had  made  in  an 
otherwise  perfect  crime.  How  could  the  night 
watchman  have  known  he  was  in  the  fur  vault?  He 
had  known  all  the  movements  of  the  guards  by 
heart.  He  had  paid  well  for  this  information,  and 
it  was  trustworthy.  As  he  sat  there,  he  went  over 
the  details  of  the  crime  for  the  hundredth  time. 

He  remembered  distinctly  that  fatal  night.  There 
was  a  slight  drizzle  of  rain,  as  he  stepped  from  the 
back  door  of  a  squalid  tenement.  He  walked  north, 
up  towards  the  river,  until  he  came  to  the  ware- 
house of  J.  K.  Izenstein,  Furrier.  As  he  walked 
around  to  the  little  alley  at  the  side,  he  went  over 
the  plan  in  his  mind  once  more.  At  exactly  10:43 
there  would  be  no  guard  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  skylight.  Skillfully  he  climbed  the  fire  es- 
cape until  it  came  to  an  end  about  twelve  feet  from 
the  roof.  Then,  with  the  daring  of  a  practised 
second-story  man,  he  swung  to  a  drain  pipe  and 
scaled  the  remaining  distance  with  the  ease  of  an 
acrobat.  So  far,  so  good.  No  one  knew  he  was  here. 
No  one  could  know.  What  had  he  done?  Where 
had  he  slipped?  These  thoughts  drummed  relent- 
lessly at  his  brain. 

He  was  wakened  from  his  reverie  by  the  tramp 
of  feet  down  the  empty  corridor.  "Oh,  God,"  he 
thought,  "they're  coming  to  take  me  away." 

His  cell  door  clanged  and  he  looked  up  to  see 
the  other  members  of  that  dread  procession  wait- 
ing. Without  a  word  he  rose,  one  obsession  ringing 
in  his  head.  He  walked  slowly  down  the  damp 
stone  passage  with  a  guard  on  either  side. 

He  remembered  the  way  in  which  he  opened  the 
catch  on  the  skylight,  how  he  had  dropped  noise- 
lessly to  the  floor  right  in  front  of  the  door  of  the 
cold  storage  vault,  how  with  skilled  hands  he  had 
opened  that  massive  door  and  shut  himself  inside. 


As  he  flashed  his  torch  here  and  there,  searching 
for  the  Izenstein  pride,  a  chinchilla  coat  worth  at 
least  fifty  thousand  dollars,  he  heard  that  dread 
sound,  the  alarm  siren.  His  presence  had  been  dis- 
covered. 

They  were  seating  him  in  the  chair  now.  He  won- 
dered what  this  was  going  to  feel  like.  "No  one 
knows,"  he  thought  with  a  little  laugh.  How  strange 
the  working  of  the  human  mind. 

His  thoughts  flashed  back  to  the  vaults  again. 
There  he  was,  trapped.  Cautiously  he  opened  the 
door.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  he  saw  a  watchman 
with  his  hand  still  on  the  alarm  lever.  Forced  by 
some  strange  impulse,  Joe  drew  his  gun  and  fired. 
The  man  staggered  and  fell  with  a  scream.  Ha!  A 
perfect  shot.  At  this  point  the  law  had  burst  in  and 
laid  its  fell  hand  upon  him. 

With  the  chant  of  the  chaplain  ringing  in  his 
ears,  he  mused  upon  that  one  detail  which  had  es- 
caped him,  and  was  escaping  him  yet.  They  were 
adjusting  the  leg-irons.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  to 
die.  He  didn't  want  to  die!  He  didn't  want  to  go  to 
Hell  yet!  What  had  he  done  to  be  discovered? 
What  had  he  overlooked?  Then,  when  he  saw  the 
lights  go  dim  as  the  great  generator  began  hum- 
ming, like  some  huge  mosquito  seeking  blood,  it 
all  came  back  to  him.  That  scene  was  etched  on  his 
mind  for  a  few  brief  moments.  Tracks,  fresh  wet 
tracks,  leading  up  to  the  door  of  the  vault,  incrim- 
inating messengers  indeed! 


POLITICS 

give  my  regards  to  Franklin, 

remember  me  to  Cactus  Jack, 

tell  all  the  boys  on  Capitol  Hill 

that  they'll  soon  get  the  sack. 

tell  them  just  how  Frank  busted 

rolling  up  the  national  debt. 

we'll  all  have  drinks  when  Roosevelt  sinks 

and  Eleanor  gets  all  wet.    ™,    „  „ 

—I  he  Cornell  Widow 
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"A  Hobo's  Dream" 

By  Alan  S.  Cook,  '41 


J  AWOKE  with  a  horrible  jolt.  Opening  my  eyes, 
I  saw  the  moon  shuttling  dizzily  in  the  sky  and 
black  shadows  that  looked  like  branches  passing 
by  overhead.  I  was  very  cold  and  uncomfortably 
exhausted.  Hauling  myself  up  on  one  elbow,  I  dis- 
covered I  was  lying  on  some  straw  in  the  rear  of 
a  truck.  Frank,  sitting  cross-legged  beside  me, 
smoking  a  cigar,  was  mumbling  another  speech 
just  as  he  had  been  doing  while  sitting  on  one 
of  East  Greenville's  choicer  curbstones,  an  indefi- 
nite time  ago  before  I  had  fallen  asleep. 

"  and  this  new  vulgarity  which  has  forced 

itself  upon  the  common  American  mind  is  manu- 
factured in  a  large  part  by  the  chain  press,  the 
radio,  and  other  commercial  agencies  which  habit- 
ually and  purposely  are  concentrated  at  the  de- 
basement of  the  mass  mind  for  profit." 

"What  in  God's  name  are  you  talking  about 
now?"  I  asked. 

"Just  listen,"  said  Frank,  as  he  rambled  on. 
"In  this  blatancy  of  mind,  the  fine  and  simple 
ideas  which  built  America  are  perishing,  perishing 
in  the  corruption,  the  filth  and  dividend-paying 
ballyhoo,  of  profitable  patriotism  ." 

"Please,  shut  up!"  I  moaned. 

"No,"  Andrew  said.  "I  feel  very  deeply  about 
this.  Can  anyone,  painstakingly  reading  a  modern 
tabloid,  believe  that  there  can  be  any  hope,  short 
of  generations,  for  a  world  in  which  filth  plays 
such  an  enormous  role?' 

"I  don't  know,"  I  replied.  "But,  I'm  freezing." 
I  still  felt  sick  with  the  cold,  and  Frank  gave  me 
his  overcoat,  as  if  to  compensate  for  his  continued 
long  oration. 

"This  new  vulgarity  is  the  essential  and  inevit- 
able indecorum  of  the  peasant  mind  of  the  Eigh- 


teenth Century,  debased  by  industrial  and  cheap 
commodities." 

"Bravo,"  said  I  drowsily.  "But  why  not  shut 
up?  You'ie  just  tight." 

"Of  course  I'm  tight,"  he  replied  with  dignity. 

"As  I  was  saying  the  peasant's  vulgarity  of 

two  hundred  years  ago  was  wholesome,  a  creation 
of  the  humus  and  the  peasant's  innate  simplicity 
and  his  inbred  competency  to  a  limited  and  im- 
provised environment.  But  the  new  American  vul- 
garity is  the  firm  rudeness  of  the  ancestor,  de- 
bauched by  a  false  and  tinsel  culture  of  cheap- 
ness: an  inherent  simplicity  of  mind  prostituted  by 
the  gaudiness  of  a  machine  civilization.  It  is  the 
vulgarity  of  the  climber,  of  the  parvenu,  of  false 
pretenses,  of  impotence  made  ruler,  of  ignorance 
triumphant,  and  of  spiritual  pauperism,  all  in- 
herited from  the  material  earth.  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  the  contrast  between  the  great  and  beau- 
tiful world  which  Americans  could  create  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  civilization  your 
fathers  and  mine  dreamed  of, — and  of  what  we've 
got?" 

The  moon  was  setting  and  the  truck  roared  more 
comfortably  now  through  suburbs  of  factories  and 
gas  stations,  hideous  in  the  grey  dawn. 

Frank  discarded  his  cigar  and  went  on.  "The 
only  hope  lies  with  the  quiet  decent  people  that  you 
and  I  never  hear  of,  because  they  are  so  busy  keep- 
ing things  going.  It's  in  the  silent,  intelligent  ten  per 
cent  of  the  people  whose  names  you  don't  see  on 
page  one,  because  they  are  so  industrious,  and  who 
pay  very  little  attention  to  the  loud  antics  of  the 
shouters  and  grabbers,  wherein  our  hope  lies." 

With  those  last  words,  I  faded  into  sleep  again, 
a  deep  reverie,  uninterrupted  and  peaceful.  And  I 
dreamed .  . 

It  was  a  long  garden,  a  shelf  on  the  hillside, 
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running  back  to  a  knoll  crowned  with  firs.  A  blue 
gate  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  opened  directly  on 
that  strip  of  wooded  slope. 

Once  this  had  been  part  of  an  estate.  From  the 
hill-top  against  the  red  tinted  sky,  a  waste  of  ruined 
gardens  came  falling  toward  the  terraces  of  weedy 
jungle.  I  was  here  alone,  lying  on  the  turf,  behind 
an  overhanging  tangle  of  blackberry  bushes.  I 
watched  a  chipmunk  sitting  up,  flirting  his  tail,  and 
washing  his  face  with  slender  forepaws. 

My  thoughts  suddenly  turned:  a  dim  memory — 
Frank's  drunken  wisdom  in  a  jolting  farm  truck. 

It  was  true.  The  American  dream  was  lost  in 
filth  and  corruption  befouled  by  the  hands  of  grab- 
bers and  peddled  by  the  shouts  of  hawkers 
through  noisy  and  grimy  city  streets.  But  I  thought 
that  perhaps  that  maybe  somewhere — in  the  little 
lamplit  homes  along  dim  and  silent  streets,  in  the 
homes  of  that  mysterious  and  queer  ten  percent, 
the  dream  might  still  be  living. 

And  suddenly  I  saw  that  the  dream  did  live,  as 
it  had  lived  eternally  through  bloody  centuries 
ruled  and  ruined  by  the  grabbers  and  shouters;  as 
it  would  live  forever,  and  be  seen  always  by  a  few 
men.  It  was  more  than  Frank's  crude  mumblings; 
it  was  more  than  the  American  dream.  It  was  the 
old,  ancient  human  faith,  that  somehow,  some- 
where a  time  might  come  when  men  would  live  and 
deal  with  themselves  with  justice,  humanity,  ten- 
derness, and  truth. 

And  I  dreamed  still  more.  A  little  son,  that  had 
once  been  mine,  coming  through  the  blue  gate  up 
the  wooded  knoll  to  stand  at  my  side.  I  longed  to 
reach  out  to  him  and  tell  him — . 

"You  will  be  here  after  me,  following  without 
knowing,  where  I  have  been  before  you.  And  you 
will  hurt  yourself  and  those  whom  you  love,  just 
as  I  have;  and  some  day  you  will  come  to  the  place 
where  I  am  now,  and  maybe  you  will  remember 
me  then  and  I  want  to — " 

But  he  had  turned  and  walked  away  with  the 
clatter  of  the  truck  on  the  dingy  brick  pavement  in 
the  city  of  Metropolis. 


Fingo 

During  the  Republican  convention  last  June  the 
Philadelphia  station  was  fairly  cluttered  with  the 
workers  of  the  various  aspirants  to  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination,  who  were  bustling  among 
all  new  unmarked  arrivals  with  the  different  but- 
tons, flowers,  pins,  and  all  other  matter  of  adver- 
tising. One  mother,  trailed  by  her  brood  of  six  or 
seven,  was  making  her  laborious  way  through  the 
crowd  quite  successfully,  although  harassed  by 
these  persistent  partisans.  However,  one  Taft  sup- 
porter, more  clever  than  her  rivals,  managed  to 
bring  this  caravan  to  a  halt  by  a  clever  boxing 
maneuver  among  some  suitcases.  Her  campaign 
of  pinning  enormous  flowers  on  her  victims  was 
succeeding  very  well  until  she  approached  one  of 
the  younger  sons.  When  she  asked  him  in  a  sugary 
voice  if  he  wouldn't  like  to  wear  a  nice  Taft  flower, 
the  stalwart  youngster  squared  his  shoulders  and 
firmly  stated,  "Naw,  I'm  for  Andover!" 

— Princeton  Tiger 


Life  Comes  to  Andover 
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The  Origin 

By  William  J. 

]VTOT  long  ago  I  was  invited  to  the  house  of  a 
friend  of  mine  to  devour  a  Sunday  dinner 
with  him,  his  wife,  and  their  seven-year-old  son. 
During  the  course  of  the  meal  I  noticed  that  my 
host's  child  was  attempting  to  demolish  a  chicken 
leg  while  holding  it  between  his  fingers.  Apparently 
my  companion  had  perceived  this  operation  also, 
for  he  promptly  reprimanded  his  offspring,  com- 
manding him  to  use  a  fork.  The  boy  looked  at  his 
father  and  remarked,  "Well,  Daddy,  didn't  fingers 
come  before  forks?" 

This  clever  question  set  us  all  chuckling,  and  we 
agreed  that  Johnny  was  certainly  a  bright  youngs- 
ter. After  that,  I  put  the  incident  aside  until  I  re- 
turned home  that  evening,  when  the  thought  struck 
me,  just  how  did  forks  originate?  Before  retiring 
for  the  night  I  resolved  to  learn  the  history  of  that 
peculiar  instrument.  The  next  day  I  spent  the  en- 
tire afternoon  delving  into  the  various  old  encyclo- 
pedias which  I  possessed,  all  because  of  a  childish 
remark.  Thinking  that  perhaps  others  might  be  in- 
terested in  this  subject,  I  decided  to  record  it  in  a 
fairly  simple,  unencyclopedic  way. 

It  seems  that  several  eras  ago,  in  the  days  when 
the  joke  about  the  traveling  salesman  was  fast  be- 
coming popular,  John  Neanderthal  and  his  wife 
Sarah  were  comfortably  settled  in  a  cozy  cavern. 
The  former,  at  this  particular  time,  was  a  sorely 
troubled  man,  being  "henpecked"  by  his  wife  for 
the  following  reason.  It  was  the  family's  custom 
on  certain  days  to  visit  their  neighbors,  the  genuine 
purpose  being  to  flaunt  new  tiger  skins,  lion-claw 
bracelets,  and  the  like.  Sarah's  pride  had  been 
deeply  hurt,  however,  the  night  previous,  so  hurt 
in  fact  that  she  would  not  even  speak  to  her  hus- 
band. Before  calling  on  friends,  John  had  eaten 


of  the  Fork 

Lippman,  '43 

part  of  a  brontosaurus  (with  his  fingers,  of  course) 
and  had  forgotten  to  wash  his  hands.  Consequently 
he  did  not  make  a  very  good  impression  when  he 
greeted  his  host's  wife  and  grabbed  her  by  the 
hand,  leaving  in  her  palm  a  rather  disagreeable 
mess.  Poor  man,  he  felt  extremely  embarrassed  and 
unhappy  as  he  sat  on  his  rock  chair,  meditating  on 
the  incident. 

Suddenly,  an  idea  flashed  through  his  brain. 
Hadn't  he,  John  Q.  Neanderthal,  invented  the  club 
because,  when  killing  an  animal,  he  did  not  like 
to  come  in  direct  contact  with  it?  Well,  thought 
John,  here  was  the  same  principle.  If  he  could 
create  some  kind  of  an  object  which  could  be  used 
to  transport  food  from  the  carcass  of  the  animal 
to  his  mouth,  he  would  have  no  more  sticky  fingers. 
Why,  come  to  think  of  it,  he  could  get  back  in  the 
good  graces  of  Sarah.  Ah,  Sarah,  a  good  woman, 
but  quick-tempered — thought  the  man.  Enough 
day-dreaming,  though,  and  off  to  work. 

Unceasingly  did  our  genius  labor  for  four  whole 
days,  designing,  redesigning,  modeling,  remodel- 
ing. Then,  slowly  but  surely,  out  came  the  FORK, 
crude,  to  be  sure,  with  only  two  prongs  and  a  short, 
stubby  handle,  but  nevertheless  a  FORK.  The 
news  of  this  great  invention  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  small  community,  and,  once  again,  as 
when  the  ingenious  club  had  been  first  produced, 
J.  Q.  Neanderthal  was  famous. 

One  afternoon,  John  arrived  home  from  his  of- 
fice much  earlier  than  was  his  custom.  Excitedly, 
he  rushed  into  Sarah's  room  and  told  his  good  wife 
that  Peter  J.  Paleolithic,  famous  millionaire,  had 
offered  to  start  production  of  the  genius's  inven- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  financing  the  project  him- 
self. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neanderthal  were  the  happiest 
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cave-family  on  the  earth  that  night,  as  they  cele- 
brated the  great  event.  The  following  day  work- 
men began  the  building  of  fork  factories,  and 
shortly  hundreds  upon  thousands  of  the  utensils 
were  being  turned  out.  Gradually,  as  the  years  went 
by,  the  crude  instrument  changed  until  finally  it 
has  become  the  streamlined  fork  of  today. 

Now,  my  readers,  whether  you  believe  this  his- 
toric tale  or  not,  you  will  at  least  be  able  to  explain 
to  your  grandchildren  just  how  the  fork  came  to  be. 

Exam  Tomorrow! 

By  J.  J.  Godwin,  '42 
'J^HE  bells  atop  the  chapel  tower  ring  out  the 
hour  of  eight.  As  their  harsh  clanging  smites 
your  ear,  you  pause  in  your  occupation  and  mur- 
mur, "My  God!  A  Latin  exam  tomorrow!"  Then 
you  keep  right  on  doing  whatever  it  is  you  are  do- 
ing. That  is,  if  you  are  the  naughty  type  of  boy 
that  never  gets  any  mark  below  an  A  plus.  (I  don't 
know  why  it  is,  but  these  birds  that  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin,  always  drag  down  the  high  honors 
in  the  exams.  I  will  have  to  go  into  that  sometime.) 

But  we  will  assume,  giving  you  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  that  you  are  not  that  kind  of  boy.  You  are 
the  type  that  slaves  for  hours,  always  on  the  wrong 
thing,  and  squeezes  by  with  a  flat  sixty  or  worse. 

Accordingly,  you  go  to  your  room,  close  the 
door,  switch  on  the  lights,  sit  down  at  the  desk,  and 
prepare  for  the  grind.  You  take  off  your  coat  and 
throw  it  on  the  couch.  Then  you  have  to  get  up  and 
go  get  the  pen  out  of  it.  After  everything  is  in  readi- 
ness, you  begin. 

"Let's  see,  now — Amo,  amare,  amavi — ."  Sud- 
denly your  eye  is  attracted  by  a  spot  on  the  ceiling. 
You  watch  it  intently.  It  moves.  Ah!  Only  a  fly. 
Okay,  now,  back  to  work. 

On  their  journey  from  the  ceiling  to  the  desk, 
your  eyes  are  caught  by  the  picture  of  Hedy  La- 
marr,  which  you  have  pasted  over  your  desk  in  a 
moment  of  weakness.  You  stare  blankly  at  the  pic- 
ture for  five  minutes  before  you  come  to  with  a 
start.  You  make  a  stab  at  getting  interested  in  your 


work.  It  is  a  pathetic  attempt.  In  no  time  you  are 
balancing  back  on  the  two  hind  legs  of  your  chair 
dreaming  about  Jane  or  Alice  or  whoever  the  girl 
of  the  moment  happens  to  be. 

At  last  you  exert  your  will  power  (such  as  it  is) 
and  take  a  grip  on  yourself. 

"Come,  come!"  you  say.  "This  will  never  do. 
It's  not  hard  to  concentrate  on  this  stuff  for  a  mere 
two  hours." 

It  isn't  easy,  either.  But  you  make  a  brave  try. 
This  time  you  keep  your  eyes  glued  to  the  page  for 
a  good  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  only  after  fourteen 
minutes  have  passed  that  you  realize  you  have 
been  glaring  at  the  same  word  all  the  time. 

At  this  point  you  become  conscious  of  a  burning 
thirst.  So  off  you  go  to  get  a  drink  of  water,  and  on 
the  way  back  you  catch  sight  of  a  newspaper  head- 
line. "Northwestern  favored  over  Notre  Dame." 

"What!"  you  think,  "a  two-bit  team  like  that? 
Ha!"  But  you  stop  nevertheless  to  find  out  on  just 
what  the  writer  of  the  article  bases  his  heretical 
statements.  A  half  hour  creeps  by.  With  one  hour 
to  go  you  find  that  you  have  accomplished  nothing. 

Desperate  with  fear,  you  put  in  ten  minutes  of 
real  study.  Then  your  attention  begins  to  wander 
once  more.  You  break  off  in  the  middle  of  an  ir- 
regular comparison  of  adjectives  to  gaze  critically 
at  a  picture  of  a  young  lady  posed  in  a  bathing 
suit  on  the  left  wall.  Funny,  you  never  noticed  be- 
fore that  her  legs  seem  out  of  proportion  with  the 
rest  of  her. 

Ho  hum!  You  look  vaguely  at  the  Latin.  There 
are  at  least  fourteen  thousand  things  you  would 
rather  be  doing  than  studying  this  stuff,  you  think. 
After  all,  why  not  take  a  chance?  You  know  it  all 
pretty  well,  in  a  broad,  general  sense.  Of  course 
there  are  a  few  minor  things  that  want  brushing 
up;  but  what  the  hell — he  probably  won't  ask  those 
questions  anyhow. 

The  funny  part  of  it  is  that  he  doesn't;  and  you 
come  through  the  exam  with  flying  colors  and  a 
mark  of  fifty.  Oh  well,  you  think,  that's  better 
than  you  expected. 
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H.  Ivi  S.  Friday 

By  C.  P.  Gilbert,  '43 


was  my  custom,  since  I  never  ate  at  my  hotel 
in  Barkly  Square,  I  had  just  left  the  warmth 
of  my  room  to  have  supper  down  the  street  at  a  little 
restaurant  of  which  I  was  very  fond.  Bundled  in  a 
heavy  overcoat  I  strode  quickly  along  the  sidewalk 
trying  vainly  to  sidestep  the  areas  where  the  mist 
was  heaviest.  About  five  hundred  feet  from  this  par- 
ticular restaurant,  the  sound  of  a  newsboy's  voice 
crying  out  the  headlines  of  the  evening  paper  caught 
my  attention.  Having  not  received  the  afternoon 
paper  to  which  I  am  a  regular  subscriber,  I  pur- 
chased a  copy  of  the  "News."  After  I  had  scanned 
the  main  articles  which  told  of  the  latest  reports 
from  the  war  zones,  my  gaze,  wandering  to  the 
lesser  happenings  of  the  day,  fell  on  a  notice  which 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  a  very  peculiar  one. 

In  brief  it  told  of  an  extraordinary  incident  in 
connection  with  a  strike  with  which  the  British  Ad- 
miralty was  hopelessly  trying  to  cope.  It  seemed 
that  a  certain  ship  of  tremendous  size  (supposedly 
the  most  modern  in  the  history  of  navigation)  was 
about  to  be  launched  from  the  famous  shipyards 
in  Liverpool.  But  it  could  not  embark  on  its  maiden 
voyage  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  construction 
of  it  had  begun  on  a  Friday. 

Now  if  there  is  any  one  superstition  that  still 
holds  a  firm  grip  on  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
the  British  Navy  it  is  the  fact  that  any  boat  put 
into  construction  on  a  Friday  is  doomed  to  be 
jinxed.  This  myth  has  been  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  of  seamen,  and  it  explained 
why  at  this  moment  the  British  naval  office  was  in 
such  a  dither  concerning  the  launching  of  what  was 
destined  to  be  the  most  profitable  passenger  vessel 
on  the  high  seas. 

The  notice  read  on  that  in  order  to  disperse  the 
fears  of  the  crew  and  the  rest  of  the  laborers  around 
the  docks,  the  Admiralty  itself  would  launch  the 


ship  with  a  specially  chosen  crew  on  board.  Ad- 
miral \Veekeei  in  a  statement  to  the  press  had 
stated  that  to  further  debunk  the  unfounded  super- 
stition the  ship  was  to  be  christened  H.  M.  S. 
Friday,  it  was  going  to  be  launched  on  a  Friday, 
and  the  birthday  of  the  captain  who  was  to 
command  the  ship  fell  on  a  Friday.  The  notice 
ended  by  saying  that  the  launching  would  take 
place  the  following  Friday,  and  it  urged  to  attend 
all  those  who  were  the  least  bit  wary  of  the  jinxed 
ship. 

Being  by  nature  quite  a  superstitious  fellow,  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  be  present  at  this 
historic  occasion. 

The  designated  day  dawned  crisp  and  sunny.  I 
rose  early,  and,  after  bathing  and  eating  a  quick 
breakfast,  I  boarded  the  bus  to  Liverpool.  The 
small  notice  that  I  had  stumbled  on  quite  by  acci- 
dent had,  by  the  size  of  the  crowd  in  the  bus,  at- 
tracted a  surprisingly  large  number  of  believers 
in  the  supernatural.  Everybody  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  it  seemed  no  time  at  all  before  we  reached  our 
destination. 

Special  stands  had  been  erected  to  accommodate 
the  crowd,  so  in  order  not  to  miss  any  of  the  pro- 
ceedings 1  seated  myself  as  near  to  the  scene  of 
action  as  possible.  At  last  all  was  in  readiness. 
The  pompous  officials  filed  out  onto  the  platform 
accompanied  by  Admiral  Weekeel's  daughter  who 
was  to  have  the  honor  of  christening  the  boat.  The 
carefully  chosen  crew  marched  straight-faced  up 
the  gangplank  after  the  captain  upon  whose  shoul- 
ders rested  the  integrity  of  the  British  Steamship 
Line.  The  fatal  moment  arrived,  and  the  crash  of 
the  bottle  breaking  against  the  hull  mingled  with 
the  hurrahs  of  the  audience.  The  steamer  glided 
into  the  bay,  and  to  everyone's  relief  sailed  under 
its  own  power  towards  the  ocean. 
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The  ship,  bound  for  a  native  port  in  South  Am- 
erica, sent  back  detailed  reports  concerning  its 
progress  and  describing  any  unusual  happenings 
on  board.  Everything  seemed  to  be  going  along 
smoothly  until  suddenly  one  day  the  despatches 
stopped.  Could  it  be  that  the  age-old  superstition 
held  a  spell  over  this  ship?  Whether  it  did  or  not, 
no  one,  not  even  Admiral  Weekeel  has  heard  a 
single  word  concerning  the  fate  of  His  Majesty's 
Steamship  Friday,  for  it  never  completed  its 
maiden  voyage,  nor  did  the  captain  nor  any  of  the 
crew. 


My  Changed  Day  in  London 

By  Frederick  H.  Sontag,  '42 

|  AM  a  civil  service  worker  in  the  India  House, 
which  deals  with  the  problems  arising  from  that 
state.  I  used  to  get  up  at  7:30,  as  I  would  have  to 
be  at  my  job  at  8:30.  Today,  everything  is  changed. 
I  get  up  at  6:30  in  order  to  be  at  the  office  at  8:00. 
All  offices  open  earlier  now  because  of  the  black- 
out and  the  war.  It  is  often  a  tremendous  job  to 
get  to  work.  I  live  in  Kew  Gardens,  and  I  must  take 
a  bus  to  the  subway  station.  Often  the  buses  do 
not  run,  and  I  have  to  walk,  as  taxis  are  unavail- 
able. The  buses  have  to  take  long  detours,  because 
of  the  bomb  craters  in  the  streets.  If  the  siren  rings 
while  I'm  on  the  bus  it  stops  at  once,  and  does  not 
start  again  until  the  all-clear  signal  sounds. 

While  riding  on  the  bus  I  often  see  wholly  de- 
molished streets.  When  I  get  to  the  subway  station, 
I  find  the  staircases  and  the  platforms  filled  with 
sleeping  men  and  women  who  have  been  driven 
out  of  their  homes.  It  is  quite  a  job  to  get  to  the 
tiain  while  stepping  over  hundreds  of  sleeping 
bodies.  The  air  is  impure,  and  the  floors  are  often 
terribly  dirty.  Impiovements  are  being  made, 
however,  in  dealing  with  both  these  problems. 

When  I  get  off  at  Bond  Street,  I  still  have  a  walk 
of  five  minutes  through  bomb-ridden  streets. 


Work  is  usually  interrupted  during  the  day  at 
least  three  times,  but  we  still  manage  to  get  as 
much  work  done  as  before  the  war.  We  do  not  go 
into  our  air-raid  shelter  until  our  private  roof  spot- 
ters report  "Planes  overhead."  Lunch  I  usually  take 
at  a  Lyons  tea  shop.  The  rations  are  very  generous, 
and  I  have  never  yet  felt  a  pinch.  There  seems  to 
be  lots  of  food  in  London,  and  we  are  all  being 
very  careful  to  save  it. 

If  there  is  not  an  air-raid  on,  I  usually  leave  at 
6:15.  Again  I  have  to  climb  over  sleeping  bodies 
in  the  subway.  If  I  can  get  a  bus,  I  see  the  day's 
new  bomb  craters.  Often  I  see  an  American  Sal- 
vation Army  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  truck  giving  out  sup- 
pers to  bombed  Londoners.  Around  eight  o'clock 
I  usually  reach  home.  I  make  a  quick  supper,  and 
then  go  to  bed  dead  tired.  The  bombings  during 
the  night  will  probably  wake  me  up  more  than 
once,  so  I  try  to  catch  up  on  my  sleep.  The  cellar 
of  the  building  is  fixed  up  quite  nicely  with  games 
and  tables  in  case  we  have  to  go  down  to  it  during 
the  night. 

In  the  evening  I  often  pass  a  completely 
wrecked  house  with  a  Union  Jack  still  flying  on  a 
pole  in  the  middle  of  the  wreckage.  The  morale  of 
the  bombed  Londoners  is  wonderful!  Hitler  will 
have  to  send  hundreds  more  planes.  Great  Britain 
and  London  still  stand  and  will  forever,  the  bul- 
wark of  Democracy  in  Europe! 


The  Donkey  Answers 

give  my  regards  to  Wendell, 
remember  me  to  Charles  McN. 
tell  all  the  G.  O.  P.'s  around 
that  they'll  never  get  in. 
taunt  them  with  how  they  trusted 
commonwealth  and  southern  to  win. 
we'll  all  have  buckets  of  relief 
when  next  November  puts  me  in. 

— The  Cornell  Widow 
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Transfusion  From  the  Latin 


By  John  K.  Colby 


(Editor's  Note:  The  Mirror  takes  great  pleas- 
ure in  reprinting  an  article  by  one  of  the  Faculty. 
This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  time  the  Mirror  has 
ever  done  so.  This  "Transfusion"  is  printed  here 
by  special  permission  of  the  author,  as  it  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Classical  Journal  and  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature.) 
'J^HE  mother  of  Ferdinand  who  was,  by  chance, 
a  cow,  asked  from  the  latter  on  account  of 
what  thing  he  was  not  running  and  jumping.  "It 
ought  to  be  for  a  disgrace  to  you,"  she  said,  "not 
to  jump  and  run."  It  was  pleasing,  however,  to 
Ferdinand  to  sit  under  a  certain  cork  tree  and  to 
perceive  the  flowers  by  means  of  his  nose.  Fer- 
dinand having  been  born  three  years,  while  he  was 
sitting  in  the  same  place,  saw  certain  men  ap- 
proaching to  himself.  Who,  in  truth,  were  coming 


in  order  that  they  might  choose  a  bull  who,  because 
of  great  size  of  body  and  incredible  boldness,  might 
be  able  to  fight  with  great  bravery  in  the  arena  of 
Madrid.  Suddenly,  however,  Ferdinand  having 
been  bored  through  in  respect  to  his  rear  by  the 
small  dart  of  a  bee,  jumped  with  great  speed  and 
ran  now  hither,  now  thither,  and  agitated  the  air 
by  vast  breathings.  On  account  of  which  thing  he 
was  thought  to  be  worthy  who  should  be  chosen. 
And  so,  having  been  chosen  he  was  carried  to  Ma- 
drid by  means  of  a  cart.  When  he  had  put  forth 
his  head  into  the  gate  of  this  arena,  certain  men, 
Banderilleros  and  Picadores  in  respect  to  name, 
were  so  frightened  that,  as  a  result,  they  fled.  It 
happened  that  one  out  of  the  very  pretty  ladies 
threw  flowers  into  the  arena  for  a  help  to  the  Mata- 
dor. Ferdinand  himself,  when  he  had  seen  these 
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flowers,  was  affected  with  great  joy  and  sat  down 
in  order  that  he  might  take  as  great  and  as  long  a 
smell  as  possible.  He  denied  that  he  would  fight. 
"It  does  not  behoove  me  to  fight,  nor  is  it  to  my 
interest,"  he  said.  Since  these  things  were  thus, 
Ferdinand  was  carried  home  by  a  cart,  and  even 
now  he  sits  while  smelling  flowers  with  his  nose, 
under  his  own  cork  tree. 


"All  Along  the  Midway" 

By  William  R.  Curtis,  '41 
(Scene  one) 

"Hurry,  hurry.  Come  in  and  see  our  show;  it's 
the  best  along  the  Midway,"  cries  the  barker  into 
the  small  megaphone  in  his  fist.  The  sticky  crowd 
pours  towards  the  voice  that  has  broken  the  musk 
stillness;  the  carnival  has  started  again,  and  the 
noon-hour  is  over.  The  burnt  grass  is  littered  with 
empty  pop  bottles,  candy  cartons  and  cigarette 
stubs.  The  air  has  no  movement,  but  rather  is  hu- 
mid and  hot.  Then  from  down  towards  the  left 
come  the  notes  of  "The  Tattooed  Lady."  The  kid- 
dies want  to  go  inside  and  see  her  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  side  show.  But  they  are  dragged  whim- 
pering away  by  large,  perspiring  mothers  who 
search  for  a  place  to  rest  their  feet.  Dad  sees  a  beer 
stand  across  the  way.  He's  hot,  and  his  feet  burn, 
too;  there's  nothing  like  a  glass  of  ice-cold  beer. 
The  fat  bartender  fills  the  mug  from  the  tap  and 
flicks  off  the  foam  with  the  back  of  his  pink  palm. 

(Scene  two) 

Along  a  sort  of  alley  there's  a  line  of  small 
shack-like  cabins,  which  are  dressing  rooms  for  the 
members  of  the  troupe.  Inside  one  of  those  doors 
sits  a  pasty-faced  woman  heavily  smeared  with 
grease-paint.  She  is  arranging  her  hair  for  her  next 
appearance.  On  her  make-shift  dressing  table  are 
a  greasy  handbag,  a  package  of  cigarettes,  her 
make-up  kit  and  a  bottle  of  rose  water.  On  the  wall 
hang  a  few  posters  concerning  performances  in 
Omaha,  Sioux  Falls,  North  Platte  and  an  abun- 


dance of  other  places.  Her  every-day  clothes  are 
falling  out  of  a  stickered  suitcase  over  in  the 
corner.  A  drugstore  fan  is  feebly  fighting  the  ter- 
rible swelter.  Then  there  is  a  harsh  knock  on  the 
door  and  a  voice  saying,  "Hurry,  Mrs.  Pierson; 
you  have  three  minutes."  "Mrs.  Pasty-Face"  sighs 
and  dons  a  dressing-gown.  She  is  "Queen  of  the 
Amazons." 

(Scene  three) 

Over  in  the  director's  office  there  is  a  poker 
game,  which  has  been  in  full  swing  since  the  pre- 
ceding day,  when  the  troupe  came  to  town.  Even 
the  town  sheriff  is  there  to  help  make  the  game  in- 
teresting. The  players  also  include  a  sallow-looking 
press  agent,  the  office  clerk  and  the  lion-tamer,  who 
is  unable  to  work  because  of  a  broken  arm  that  he 
received  from  a  heat-enraged  animal  the  day  be- 
fore. Their  eyes  are  bloodshot  because  of  loss  of 
sleep  and  the  smoke-filled  room,  which  helps  the 
heat  to  become  more  and  more  unbearable.  The 
press-agent  seems  to  be  winning  as  indicated  by 
the  large  pile  of  chips  before  his  elbow.  The  di- 
rector spends  his  odd  moments  between  hands  at 
mopping  his  puffy,  red  face  with  a  cheap  cotton 
handkerchief.  The  sheriff  is  steadily  losing,  and 
taking  his  loss  with  muffled  anger,  while  he  makes 
forced  laughs  at  the  watery  jokes  of  the  press- 
agent.  The  flies  hum  in  and  out  of  the  open  win- 
dow. 

(Scene  four) 

Over  in  the  animal  cages  there  is  a  tense  atmos- 
phere, for  the  pitiless  sun  makes  the  inhabitants 
restless  and  angry.  The  day  before,  the  lion  tamer 
has  had  his  elbow  smashed  by  the  vicious  swing  of 
a  Kenya  lion,  and  consequently  no  one  is  either 
able  or  in  condition  to  keep  the  beasts  from  fight- 
ing with  each  other.  However,  the  fire  hose  is  being 
well  used  by  Frankie,  the  feeder.  One  of  the  beasts 
is  violently  ill  and  draws  the  patient  attention  of 
the  veterinarian  for  the  better  part  of  the  day  who, 
also  in  a  disagreeable  mood,  advises  its  immediate 
disposal. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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The  Burglar 

By  David  W.  Brown,  '42 


TOE  PHIPPS  closed  his  magazine  and  gazed  re- 
flectively across  the  room.  Possibly  the  girl  in 
the  story  had  been  a  little  extreme,  killing  herself, 
but  her  idea  was  right.  If  something  gets  on  your 
nerves  continually  for  thirty  years  you  certainly 
are  justified  in  doing  something  about  it.  Abso- 
lutely! Having  thus  clarified  the  issue,  Joe  looked 
at  the  object  of  his  hate.  This  was  a  bridge  lamp. 
His  wife,  Jennie,  had  cherished  it  since  her 
childhood,  and  when  he  had  married  her,  he  had 
married  the  lamp.  He  had  pondered  using  vio- 
lence on  the  lamp,  but  like  Chamberlain,  had  de- 
cided on  peace  at  any  price  in  his  family.  This 
train  of  thought  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Jennie,  a  woman  who  obviously  didn't  believe 
in  dieting.  "Come  on,  Joe,"  she  barked,  "we'll  be 
late  to  church." 

Their  preacher  generally  delivered  a  hell-and- 
high-water  sermon,  and  this  was  one  of  his  best. 
Joe  slouched  deep  down  into  his  seat  and  tried  to 
let  the  fiery  words  of  the  preacher  pass  over,  leav- 
ing him  unscathed.  "And  when  Joseph  found  him- 
self in  Egypt,  confronted  by  an  emergency," 
boomed  the  preacher,  "did  he  dilly-dally?  Did  he 
hesitate?  No!  He  acted!"  Joe  suddenly  sat  erect. 
This  was  divine  inspiration!  It  was  time  for  a  mod- 
ern Joseph  to  act.  By  the  time  the  preacher  had 
deflated  himself,  Joe  had  made  a  plan.  Joe  Phipps 
was  going  to  rob  his  own  house! 

That  night  Joe  stayed  up  as  late  as  he  could 
without  arousing  Jennie's  suspicion.  Then  he  un- 
locked the  window  catch  and  went  upstairs  to  bed. 
Jennie  was  still  awake.  Good  thing  he  hadn't  un- 
locked the  door;  she  would  have  heard  it.  He 
feigned  sleeping  until  Jennie  was  snoring  regu- 
larly. Then  he  arose,  dressed,  and  tip-toed  down- 
stairs to  the  room  where  the  lamp  was.  He  messed 


up  the  room  a  bit,  opened  the  window,  put  the  lamp 
outside  and  then  went  out  himself.  He  hid  the  lamp 
in  his  car  and  returned  to  the  window.  Nothing 
like  burglary  to  give  a  man  self-confidence,  he 
thought.  Might  take  it  up  seriously  if  he  lost  his 
job.  Anyway,  he  knew  this  was  a  feat  he  could  re- 
count at  the  club  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Joe  was 
feeling  pretty  good. 

He  was  ready  to  climb  back  through  the  win- 
dow when  he  saw  it  move.  Very  slowly,  but  very 
surely,  the  window  was  closing  itself.  Joe  placed 
his  hands  on  the  sill  and  jumped.  He  got  his  arms 
through,  then  his  head,  but  no  more.  The  window 
closed  firmly  on  his  neck.  He  churned  his  feet 
against  the  side  of  the  house,  but  to  no  avail.  He 
yelled,  and  waited  ruefully  for  the  consequences. 
What  a  disgustingly  undignified  plight  for  a 
burglar  .  .  . 

Two  hands  grasped  his  wrists,  he  landed  on  the 
floor,  and  a  ton  of  fury  descended  on  him.  "Joe," 
Jennie's  voice  yelled,  "I've  got  a  burglar."  Joe 
squirmed  out  from  this  grasp  and  crawled  to  a 
refuge  behind  a  sofa  just  as  a  heavy  metal  object 
whizzed  by.  "Oh,  damn!"  Jennie's  voice  muttered, 
"I  missed  him.  Joe,  where  the  devil  are  you?" 
Then  the  whole  sofa  rose  menacingly  above  him — 
Joe  found  his  voice. 

"Stop,  Jennie,  s-stop!  It's  me, — Joe."  The  sofa 
dropped  and  the  lights  went  on. 

"Joe,"  Jennie  demanded,  "what's  the  meaning 
of  this?" 

"It  was  a  burglar,  dear.  I  was  going  to  chase  him, 
dear.  Honest  I  was,  dear,  but  you  see.  .  ." 

"Yes,  I  see,"  she  said  sternly.  Then  she  looked 
startled.  "Joe,  he  took  my  gorgeous  lamp." 

"So  he  did,"  Joe  admitted.  Then  he  added  philo- 
sophically, "Well,  it's  too  late  now.  He's  probably 
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miles  away.  I'll  get  you  a  nice  new  one,  dear." 

Early  the  next  morning,  Joe  drove  to  a  secluded 
corner  of  the  local  junk  yard.  There,  with  due  cere- 
mony, he  deposited  the  lamp  once  and  forever.  At 
noon  he  strolled  gayly  into  the  house,  stopped,  and 
blinked!  Had  he  been  dreaming  last  night?  Just 
this  morning  he  had  put  that  thing  on  the  junk 
heap,  yet  here  it  was,  back  again.  Jennie  came 
traipsing  in. 

She  was  just  babbling.  "Oh,  Joe,  isn't  this  won- 
derful? I  have  my  lamp  back.  I  described  it  to  the 
police  and  they  got  it  within  an  hour.  They  said 
some  awful  man  had  left  it  at  the  junk  yard.  I 
guess  he  didn't  appreciate  true  art.  You  know, 
Joe,  I  got  my  inspiration  from  what  the  preacher 
said  yesterday  about  Joseph.  I  didn't  just  worry 
about  that  lamp,  I  acted,  and  you  see  what  hap- 
pened? I  got  it  back.  You  should  take  what  that 
preacher  said  to  heart,  Joe." 

Under  his  breath,  Joe  commented,  "Oh,  sure." 
Because  now,  Joe  was  positive  that  the  girl  in  the 
story  was  absolutely  correct.  A  man  was  really 
happy  only  when  he  was  six  feet  under  the  ground. 


It's  An  111  Wind,  Etc. 

By  J.  J.  Godwin,  '42 

'J^HERE  is  one  thing  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  war  that  is  raging,  according  to  latest  re- 
ports, in  Europe  at  the  present  time,  regardless  of 
your  highly  partisan  feelings.  The  one  ray  of  light 
is  that,  since  everybody  thinks  that  Adolf  will  soon 
be  making  his  presence  felt  in  this  fair  land,  all 
able-bodied  men  and  boys  ought  to  race  like  mad 
for  the  nearest  recruiting  office  to  sign  up  for  sav- 
ing Democracy  (line  forms  on  the  right — please 
wait  your  turn  quietly). 

Perhaps  that  sounds  a  little  far-fetched.  On 
looking  it  over  myself,  I  feel  that  something  has 
gone  wrong  somewhere.  I  will  endeavor  to  make 
my  meaning  clear. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  setup  is  this:  At  the  present 
time,  anything  derogatory  to  one's  character,  intel- 


ligence, or  method  of  eating  soup  can  be  blamed 
on  the  war.  When  this  is  done,  all  criticism  just 
coughs  quietly  and  dies. 

For  instance,  owing  to  the  narrow-mindedness  of 
the  faculty  and  one  thing  and  another,  your  marks 
for  the  term  just  finished  are  not  quite  up  to  your 
usual  high  standard.  Upon  receipt  of  the  marks  at 
G.  H.  Q.,  caustic  comment,  wounding  to  sensitive 
feelings,  flows  from  the  parental  pen  like  lava  from 
a  frothing  volcano.  Harsh  words,  agonized  entreaty, 
and  ominous  threats  purple  the  air  until  with  ready 
tact  and  dignified  poise  you  stem  the  tide  with  a 
few  well-chosen  words. 

"Father,"  you  say,  "I  appeal  to  your  sense  of 
justice.  The  United  States  Army  needs  men — men 
hardened  to  life's  disappointments.  This  was  the 
way  I  took  to  discipline  myself  for  the  intellectual 
hardships  to  come.  No  one  would  have  liked  better 
than  I  the  sight  of  honor  grades  on  my  report  sheet. 
But  I  ask  you,  as  man  to  man,  as  one  American  to 
another,  which  is  more  important,  my  marks  or 
my  country?" 

Well,  he  simply  hasn't  a  comeback  to  that  one, 
and  you  are  saved  for  two  months. 

So  never  let  it  be  said  that  this  war  is  the  cloud 
that  blows  nobody  any  good,  for  every  ill  wind  has 
its  silver  lining,  as  the  saying  goes. 
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The  Scarlet  Carpet 


By  Harry  Phillips,  3d,  '44 


October  17,  1935 

At  last  I  can  begin  to  write.  The  maid  has  given 
me  ink,  and  now  my  nurse  has  gone  out  of  my1 
room.  I  am  writing  from  the  bed  that  has  become 
almost  a  part  of  me.  Last  month  my  wife  bought 
this  house  so  that  I  could  be  alone — God  knows 
why.  I  have  the  room  that  was  once  occupied  by 
a  child.  Of  course  it  has  been  remodeled,  but  one 
reminder  of  those  happy  days  has  been  left  un- 
touched. That  is  the  carpet.  The  hideous  color  and 
pattern  of  this  bright  scarlet  carpet  draw  my  eyes 
to  it.  I  cannot  sleep  nights  for  I  watch  it.  I  must 
close  hurriedly  because  someone  is  coming.  They 
must  never  find  my  letters. 

October  19,  1935 

Alas!  I  could  not  write  yesterday  because  the 
nurse  stayed  with  me  all  day.  Last  night  I  watched 
the  pattern  of  the  carpet  and  I  found  out  many 
strange  things.  The  pattern  consists  of  the  figures 
of  little  men  poised  for  a  dance.  When  I  go  to  sleep 
I  almost  feel  that  the  little  men  are  dancing.  To- 
morrow night  I  will  not  go  to  sleep.  I  will  watch 
the  figures  to  see  if  they  really  dance. 

October  20,  1935 

I  have  been  anxiously  waiting  for  Mary  to  go 
downstairs  so  that  I  could  write.  I  watched  the  men 
just  as  I  said  I  would,  and  after  an  hour's  wait, 
sure  enough,  they  began  to  move!  They  danced  in 
ridiculous  formations,  irregular — yet  monotonous 
in  their  movements.  The  Williamsons  came  to  visit 
me  but  Mary  let  them  stay  only  a  few  moments. 
Nobody  stays  here  more  than  a  very  short  time 
and  people  stay  away  in  droves.  I  don't  mind 
though  because  the  little  men  have  become  pets  to 
me.  Friends,  but  not  really  friends  because  I  love 
them.  I  used  to  love  the  dogs  I  owned. 


October  21,  1935 

Last  night,  as  the  clock  chimed  the  hour,  I 
crawled  from  my  bed.  I  only  wanted  to  play  with 
my  pets.  I  cannot  understand  why  they  didn't  dance. 
I  coaxed  them,  but  try  as  I  would  they  remained 
motionless — tempting  and  teasing.  I  tried  to  talk 
to  them  but  as  soon  as  they  began  to  listen  Mary- 
burst  suddenly  into  the  room!  At  first  she  was  pet- 
rified with  what  seemed  like  horror!  She  told  me 
to  get  back  into  bed  immediately  and  said  that  I 
was  no  better  than  a  child.  She  doesn't  know  about 
my  pets,  for  if  she  did,  she  wouldn't  say  that.  She 
seems  so  nervous  lately. 

October  22,  1935 

I  was  so  mad  that  I  wept  all  morning.  You  really 
can't  blame  me,  though.  Mary  had  boards  put  up 
all  around  my  bed.  Now  I  will  not  be  able  to  dance 
with  my  beloved  pets.  They  are  my  only  comfort 
in  life.  Mary  told  the  nurse  about  my  conduct  and 
now  she  watches  me  like  a  hawk.  I  tried  to  climb 
over  that  wooden  barrier  but  it  is  just  high  enough 
to  prevent  me  from  climbing  over  it.  I  am  going 
to  try  again  tonight.  I  must  get  out  of  my  prison. 

October  23,  1935 

That  cranky  old  doctor  came  to  see  me  yester- 
day. I  have  lost  patience  with  that  man  and  if  he 
comes  again  I  will  tell  him  what  I  think  of  him. 
He  said  that  I  was  too  sick  to  be  galloping  around 
the  room.  Nevertheless,  his  talk  left  such  an  im- 
pression that  I  did  not  dare  to  climb  the  wooden 
barrier  last  night.  Everything  seems  darker  nowa- 
days. People  look  at  me  with  utter  contempt.  After 
all  I  didn't  ask  to  be  put  in  bed.  Come  to  think  of 
it,  nobody  even  told  me  why  I  was  put  in  bed.  Some 
day  they'll  change  their  tune  to  a  funeral  march! 
Tonight  I'll  climb  out  of  my  wooden  prison  if  it 
kills  me! 
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Obituary — Keystone  Journal,  Oct.  24,  1935 
John  L.  Kendridge  died  last  night  in  his  home 
at  Locust  Manor.  He  was  an  artist  of  note  but  went 
insane  last  summer.  Last  week  he  fell  into  a  men- 
tal lapse  and  he  was  killed  by  a  concussion  re- 
sulting from  a  leap  from  his  hospital  bed.  His 
widow  is  Mary  Colry  Kendridge. 


Britain's  Battle  Front 

By  John  R.  White,  '41 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  British  civilian 
was  expected  to  keep  normal  life  humming  on 
the  home  front  while  the  British  soldier  fought 
abroad.  Today,  with  the  nation  steeled  against  in- 
vasion at  any  moment,  the  distinction  between  the 
home  front  and  the  battle  front  has  vanished. 

Local  defense  units  have  been  organized  to  patrol 
the  countryside.  Men,  women,  and  children  are 
constantly  engaged  in  "disguising  England"  by  rip- 
ping down  signposts  and  camouflaging  buildings 
and  landmarks.  Farmers  leave  machinery  lying 
about  to  prevent  planes  from  landing  in  their  fields. 
Cricket  players  move  trucks  and  other  obstacles 
onto  the  grounds  when  the  game  is  over. 

But  beyond  and  above  all  this,  the  civilian  public 
seems  determined  to  arm  itself  for  a  house-to-house 
defense  against  the  invader.  The  government  has 
announced  that  London  will  be  defended  to  the 
last.  The  gun  rooms  of  country  estates  have  been 
ransacked  for  weapons  of  all  ages  and  descrip- 
tions, and  there  has  even  been  a  demand  that  the 
nation's  shooting  galleries  should  distribute  their 
.22  caliber  rifles.  "Parashots"  of  both  sexes — now 
about  400,000  in  number — have  prepared  positions 
in  hedgerows  and  bushes,  and  many  of  them  en- 
gage in  regular  target  practice. 

Britain  meanwhile  continues  to  mobilize  her  man 
power.  British  troops  brought  back  from  the  Con- 
tinent plus  new  arrivals  from  overseas  have  been 
reorganized,  and  the  best  trained  and  equipped 
troops  evidently  are  being  held  in  the  regional  and 


central  mobile  reserves  in  positions  of  readiness  to 
move  to  any  point  from  which  the  attack  comes. 

The  first  phase  of  land  defense  is  the  protec- 
tion of  all  coastal  waters  and  harbors  which  can  be 
controlled  by  the  navy,  coast  artillery,  land-based 
aviation,  and  mines.  Government  wartime  control 
of  everything  that  floats  also  has  made  it  possible 
to  supplement  the  navy's  mosquito  fleet  of  motor 
torpedo  boats  by  mobilizing  other  small  craft  and 
arming  them  with  machine  guns  and  one-pounders. 
Such  a  fleet  can  be  kept  hidden  in  coves  and  inden- 
tations on  the  shore  line,  going  into  action  only 
when  the  enemy's  transport  boats  are  nearing  their 
landings.  The  second  phase  of  land  defense  is  the 
protection  of  beaches  and  other  landing  points. 

In  the  event  that  both  water  and  beach  defenses 
should  be  penetrated,  next  would  come  the  shore 
defense  proper.  This,  of  course,  assumes  that  the 
Germans  establish  a  landing,  thus  giving  the 
British  the  new  problem  of  holding  the  invader  to 
his  position  and  destroying  him  before  his  rein- 
forcements arrive.  This  phase  of  the  defense  offers 
the  ideal  opportunity  for  major  counter  attacks. 
The  last  phase  of  the  British  defense  system  as- 
sumes that  the  enemy  has  gained  a  foothold  in  the 
interior. 

Should  a  German  land  force  be  organized  on  a 
coast  opposite  England,  it  may  be  expected  to  be 
well  camouflaged.  Large  concentrations  of  small 
boats  will  probably  not  be  attempted.  In  fact,  there 
will  be  no  armada  to  be  destroyed.  The  organiza- 
tion of  such  a  fleet  would  in  all  probability  follow 
the  old  Indian  principle  of  "scatter  to  march,  as- 
semble to  fight." 

Besides  land  troops,  German  parachute  troops 
on  a  large  scale  may  be  attempted,  and  it  is  likely 
that  large  transport  planes  also  will  be  used. 

The  driblets  of  news  that  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  the  English  press  suggest  that  to  meet  this 
threat  the  British  will  make  use  of  their  practical  in- 
sular perimeter  defense,  supplemented  by  the  more 
publicized  home  guard  "parashots."  This  peri- 

( Continued  on  Page  30) 
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Drama  in  Manhattan 

By  William  J.  Lippman,  '43 


JT  was  Christmas  Eve  in  New  York  City.  A  light 

snow  had  been  falling  steadily  all  afternoon  and 
the  flakes  were  just  now,  at  dusk,  beginning  to  fall 
faster  from  a  dull,  leaden  sky.  Electric  lights  on 
store  fronts,  ranging  in  color  from  white  to  various 
shades  of  green,  cast  queer  shadows  on  the  snow- 
covered  pavements.  Holiday  spirit  was  felt  every- 
where in  the  vast  metropolis  as  millions  of  happy 
people  wended  their  way  home  from  offices,  stores, 
and  other  business  establishments  in  the  city.  Stand- 
ing outside  the  entrance  of  one  of  New  York's 
famed  skyscrapers  were  two  men.  One,  tall,  middle- 
aged,  and  distinguished-looking,  was  attired  in 
clothes  that  showed  quite  obviously  the  financial 
status  of  the  person.  The  other  was  of  medium 
height,  several  years  younger  than  the  first  man, 
dressed  shabbily,  with  a  torn  cap  pulled  rakishly 
over  one  eye,  and  a  patched  overcoat  that  looked  as 
though  it  had  been  worn  for  many  long  winters. 

The  latter  timidly  approached  the  older  man, 
and  gazing  at  him,  asked  fearfully, 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  but  could  you — well, — possibly 
— do  you  think — can  you  spare  a  few  pennies?  I 
have  a  wife  and  two  children  at  home,  and  I  have 
no  job.  It's  Christmas  Eve,  you  know." 

The  one  to  whom  this  plea  was  directed,  glanced 
toward  the  speaker  in  a  startled  manner,  as  though 
he  had  suddenly  been  awakened  from  a  dream. 
Sadly,  he  muttered, 

"What's  that?  What's  that  you  said?  Oh  yes,  a 
few  pennies.  Certainly,  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
any  amount  you  wish.  Would — twenty-five  dollars 
be  sufficient?" 

"Twenty-five  dollars!"  cried  the  unfortunate  in- 
dividual. "Why,  you're  teasing  me.  Please,  mister, 
I  really  need  the  money — a  few  cents — anything." 

"I  have  no  intention  of  teasing  you.  On  the  con- 


trary, I  believe  I  could  derive  some  pleasure  from 
helping." 

"Pleasure?"  The  younger  man  appeared  some- 
what confused  by  the  word. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "ordinarily,  fate  holds 
no  joys  for  me  despite  my  great  wealth,  and  when 
I  can  give  assistance  to  anyone  in  need,  a  little  hap- 
piness comes  into  my  life." 

The  shabby  man,  turning  up  his  coat  collar  as 
the  December  wind  blew  more  violently,  thanked 
his  benefactor,  and,  wishing  him  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas, walked  down  the  street.  At  the  same  moment, 
a  luxurious  motor  car  stopped  in  front  of  the  office 
building,  and  the  white-haired  gentleman,  Mr. 
James  Barrett  by  name,  seated  himself  inside,  and 
ordered  his  chauffeur  to  drive  him  home. 

In  a  short  time,  the  automobile  reached  its  des- 
tination, a  magnificent  dwelling  on  East  68th 
Street.  The  occupant  of  the  car  entered  the  build- 
ing, and  was  whisked  up  to  his  apartment  in  an 
elevator.  Greeted  at  the  door  by  a  butler,  he  was 
relieved  of  his  hat  and  coat,  and  walking  into  the 
living-room,  settled  himself  in  a  comfortable  chair. 
He  turned  on  the  radio,  but  could  find  nothing  in- 
teresting on  the  ether  waves,  and,  picking  up  a 
book,  tried  to  concentrate  on  it,  but  to  no  avail,  for 
thoughts  raced  through  his  mind.  Foremost  was  the 
idea,  "Why  have  I  no  companions?  I  have  money, 
I  am  well-educated,  and  yet,"  mused  James  Bar- 
rett, "perhaps  I  know  the  answer.  It  may  be  that 
people  feel  I  look  down  on  them  because  I  am 
wealthy  and  so  they  are  not  over-friendly.  I  try  not 
to  be  snobbish,  but — I  know  what  to  do." 

Suddenly,  James  rose  and  rang  for  his  butler. 
The  latter  appeared  and  was  told  to  procure  his 
master's  overcoat  and  hat.  When  he  had  donned 
these  articles,  Barrett  left  his  apartment,  and  reach- 
ing the  street,  walked  hurriedly  along  Madison 
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Avenue  and  disappeared  in  the  crowd  of  enjoy- 
ment-seekers. 

In  one  of  the  poorer  sections  of  the  city,  in  a 
cheap,  dirty  tenement,  Fred  Williams,  the  man  who 
had  asked  a  favor  of  James  Barrett,  was  relating 
the  episode  to  his  wife  and  some  guests.  All  were 
seated  in  a  room  to  which  the  name  "parlor"  had 
been  ascribed,  although  it  looked  no  more  like  a 
parlor  than  a  wash  basin.  Its  filthiness  and  ragged- 
ness  formed  a  strange  contrast  with  his  benefactor's 
abode.  At  that  instant,  a  rap  on  the  door  interrupted 
the  speaker  who  immediately  opened  the  portal.  He 
was  astonished  to  find  none  other  than  James  Bar- 
rett standing  in  the  doorway. 

"May  I  come  in?  I  don't  want  to  disturb  your 
party,  but  I — wanted  to  spend  the  evening  with 
you,  if  you  are  not  busy." 

"Well,  I —  I —  don't  think  you'd  want  to  come 
in  here,"  replied  Fred.  "It's  so  dirty." 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  other,  "when  I  call  on  a 
friend,  it  makes  no  difference — ." 

"But,  really,  you  shouldn't  come  in." 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 


A  Merry  Beanery  Man! 


A  Footnote  to  History 

Anonymous 

JN  the  London  Times  and  other  British  news- 
papers there  appeared  on  June  5,  1940,  a  large 
number  of  indignant  letters.  They  told  of  the  cruel- 
ty of  British  officers  in  the  retreat  to  Dunkerque. 

King  Leopold  of  Belgium  had  surrendered. 
France's  Somme  troops  were  falling  back.  Lord 
Gort,  British  Commander-in-Chief,  gave  the  order 
to  retreat.  For  six  long  days  the  British  Tommy 
had  tasted  hell.  During  those  six  days  the  men  had 
hardly  slept  or  eaten.  And  now  from  the  ground 
they  had  held  so  magnificently,  they  were  ordered 
to  retreat,  quick  march  to  Dunkerque.  The  men's 
first  reaction  was  "lighten  my  burden."  Rifles  were 
being  thrown  away,  trucks  were  abandoned.  Gen- 
eral Jim  Watson  ordered  all  equipment  carried  to 
the  sea.  At  least  ten  soldiers  refused.  They  were 
shot  on  the  spot.  "In  any  retreating  army  there 
must  be  discipline,"  he  said.  He  knew  only  too  well 
that  the  Battle  of  France  was  lost  and  that  if  the 
B.  E.  F.  could  bring  back  their  guns,  that  would  be 
one  less  burden  on  John  Bull's  shoulders. 

Tens  of  regiments  waited  at  Dunkerque  to  em- 
bark. The  men  were  tired.  They  wanted  to  sit  down, 
wash  and  rest.  General  Watson  faced  the  hardest 
task  in  his  career.  He  gave  his  order.  No  man  was 
to  sit  down  unless  sick.  All  buttons  were  to  be 
polished,  guns  were  to  be  cleaned.  The  whole  B. 
E.  F.  was  to  go  through  the  manual  of  arms  book 
until  he  said  to  stop.  The  men  grumbled.  Some  re- 
fused. Again  the  rifles  spoke  to  those  who  would 
not  obey,  for  old  Jim  Watson  knew  only  too  well 
that  if  the  men  were  not  kept  busy  the  continual 
German  dive-bombing  would  drive  them  crazy.  He 
did  not  want  a  wild  panic  for  boats.  He  took  the 
hard  road,  and  the  letters  to  the  Times  were  his 
thanks!  He  gave  Britain  back  its  guns  and  men. 
Ten  days  later  the  King  gave  him  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal.  Sharp  contrast  to  the  awards  he 
had  received  from  Britain's  122  armchair  generals. 
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The  Battleship,  the  Backbone  of  the  Fleet 


Anonymous 


JN  the  present  world  crisis,  which  so  seriously 
threatens  the  remaining  democracies,  the  de- 
fense of  America  rests  with  our  navy.  The  source 
of  our  navy's  striking  power  lies  in  its  fifteen  first- 
line  battleships.  The  expression  "The  battleship  is 
the  backbone  of  the  fleet"  has  been  repeated  so 
often  that  we  no  longer  pay  any  attention  to  it;  yet 
a  discussion  of  the  battleship  and  why  it  is  the 
backbone  of  the  fleet  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
all  Americans. 

The  battleship's  main  battery  consists  of  ten  to 
twelve  major  caliber  guns.  All  the  ships  now  being 
built  mount  sixteen  inch  guns.  The  turrets  hold 
two,  three  or  sometimes  four  guns,  and  are  de- 
signed to  fire  on  either  beam.  A  sixteen-inch  gun 
throws  a  shell  weighing  2700  pounds  which  is  ca- 
pable of  penetrating  the  armor  with  which  most  bat- 
tleships are  protected,  provided  that  the  shell  hits 
squarely.  The  maximum  range  of  these  guns  is 
more  than  thirty  miles,  but  the  effective  limit  is 
only  about  twenty  miles  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
spotting  and  fire  control.  Each  turret  has  its  own 
range  finder,  and  there  are  several  others  on  the 
masts.  As  each  range  finder  checks  the  range  the 
results  are  telephoned  in  to  the  fire  control  room. 
The  spotting  planes,  which  are  flying  over  the  tar- 
get, communicate  the  speed  and  course  of  the 
enemy,  and  how  near  the  target  the  preceding  salvo 
hit.  Highly  complex  computing  machines  then  cal- 
culate the  elevation  and  bearings  at  which  the  guns 
are  to  be  trained  for  the  next  broadside.  The  eight 
factors  which  must  be  allowed  for  in  fire  control 
calculations  are  the  course  and  speed  of  the  enemy, 
your  own  course  and  speed,  the  roll  of  the  waves  on 
the  rifling  of  the  guns,  and  the  force  and  direction 
of  the  wind.  When  you  think  of  all  the  difficulties 
you  wonder  how  it  is  possible  to  hit  the  target  at 
all. 


About  forty  percent  of  the  weight  of  a  battleship 
is  armor.  The  armor  along  the  sides  is  fifteen  inches 
thick  with  sixteen  to  eighteen-inch  plating  over  the 
conning  tower  and  magazines.  The  conning  tower 
is  the  general  headquarters  from  which  all  orders 
for  fighting  the  ship  are  issued.  If  it  were  damaged 
the  whole  ship  would  be  put  out  of  action;  hence 
it  is  given  the  maximum  amount  of  protection. 
There  are  two  armored  decks  to  stop  bombs  and 
shells  dropping  from  a  high  angle.  A  lateral  plate 
of  heavy  steel  joins  the  side  and  deck  armor  for- 
ward of  the  first  turret,  and  there  is  a  similar  plate 
abaft  the  last  turret.  Thus  a  sort  of  citadel  is  formed 
protecting  the  ship's  vitals,  and  if  this  remains 
intact  the  whole  upper  works  can  be  blown  away 
without  impairing  the  ship's  fighting  qualities. 

The  secondary  battery  is  also  a  part  of  the  de- 
fensive armament.  It  consists  of  about  twelve  five- 
inch  guns  mounted  in  the  casement  on  the  upper 
deck  of  the  ship.  They  can  only  be  trained  through 
a  small  angle,  and  as  a  result  a  greater  number  of 
them  are  needed.  Their  task  is  to  beat  off  the  des- 
perate attacks  of  enemy  destroyers  so  that  the  main 
battery  need  not  be  diverted  to  defending  against 
these  raids.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  are 
the  only  guns  on  board  ship  which  are  manned  by 
the  Marines,  and,  despite  the  disparaging  remarks 
of  the  sailors  to  the  contrary,  the  "Leathernecks" 
really  know  how  to  shoot  them. 

The  ship  could  not  fight  if  it  could  not  move, 
and  the  engine  and  boiler  rooms  are  its  most  vul- 
nerable as  well  as  its  most  vital  parts.  The  boiler 
rooms  are  the  largest  spaces  in  the  ship, — if  they 
were  flooded  it  would  probably  sink.  They  are 
mazes  of  steam  fittings,  pipes  and  wires,  all  of 
which  are  necessary  to  the  running  of  the  ship.  If 
they  were  cut  the  ship  would  be  crippled.  Here  the 
steam  is  superheated  and  blown  into  the  turbines. 
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The  turbines  run  high-speed  generators  which  pro- 
duce the  current  that  turns  the  motors.  The  motors 
operate  the  propellers  through  reduction  gears. 
This  turbo-electric  drive  generates  32,000  horse- 
power, giving  a  speed  of  21  knots.  In  the  ships 
now  under  construction  the  speed  will  be  increased 
to  about  30  knots.  Enough  fuel  is  carried  for  a 
cruising  radius  of  30,000  miles. 

The  battleship  is  still  the  backbone  of  the  fleet, 
because  no  weapon  has  been  developed  to  challenge 
its  supremacy.  It  has  been  threatened,  but  not  over- 
come by  mines,  torpedo  boats,  submarines  and  air- 
planes. Protected  as  it  is  from  all  these  forms  of 
attack,  the  only  answer  to  a  battleship  is  another, 
stronger  battleship.  Our  new  45,000  ton  vessels 
will  cost  $100,000,000,  but  their  value  for  pro- 
tecting America  will  be  worth  far  more. 


Hero  Worship 

By  Spencer  Flournoy,  '41 

JJI,  Joe." 

"Hullo,  Jim." 
"Gee,  I'm  sure  glad  your  old  man  let  you  come 
out  today." 

"He  didn't.  I  snuk  out." 
"Oh." 

"Had  a  hard  time,  too,  he  was  setting  right  side 
the  door.  How'd  you  get  out?" 

"My  old  lady  went  out  back  to  hang  up  the  wash, 
so  I  sneaked  out,  too." 

"I  bet  your  old  man's  gonna  beat  on  yuh  when 
yuh  git  home." 

"No  harder  than  yourn's  gonna  beat  on  you." 

"Oh,  yes  he  will.  My  brudder's  gonna  beat  h — 
out  of  the  old  man  if  he  touches  me.  He  told  him 
so  once." 

"Gee,  I  wish  my  brudder  would  do  that  for  me." 

"Oh,  I  got  a  racket.  I  caught  mine  busting  street 
lamps,  and  he  said  he'd  protect  me  if  I  didn't 
snitch  on  him.  Also  he  told  me  he'd  beat  the  life 


out  of  me  if  I  did  tell,  so  I  took  protection  and  shut 
up." 

"Gee,  you're  smart." 

"Oh,  I  guess  I  know  what's  comin'  off  all 
right." 

It  T 

Joe — 
"Yeh." 

"What's  that  yuh  got  there?" 

"This?" 

"Yeh." 

"It's  a  pack  a  weeds.  What's  it  look  like?" 

"Oh,  it  looks  like  'em  all  right.  I  was  just  won- 
dering what  yuh  was  gonna  do  with  'em." 

"Smoke  'em!  Whatta  yuh  think  I'm  gonna  do 
with  'em." 

"Does  your  old  man  know  yuh  smoke?" 

"No.  So  what?" 

"Gee,  yuh  do  it  anyway,  huh?"  ■ 

"Sure,  what  he  don't  know  won't  hurt  him." 

"Yeh,  I  guess  so." 

"Whatta  yuh  mean,  'yuh  guess  so?'  " 

"Oh,  I  meant,  of  course  it  won't  hurt  him." 

"Well,  guess  I'd  better  go  along." 

"Where  yuh  going?" 

"Gonna  go  see  Anna." 

"Yuh  mean  that  pretty  new  girl?" 

"Yeh." 

"Do  you  know  her?" 

"I  said  so,  didn't  I?" 

"Gee,  yeh.  I  wish  I  could  be  like  you." 

"I  guess  it's  just  natural." 

"Gee,  I  guess  it  must  be." 

"Well,  see  yuh  later,  kid." 

"Yeh,  gee,  so  long." 
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Spivy 

By  David  Chavchavadze,  '42 


^^TE  all  have  friends;  we  all  meet  people  whom 
we  like.  It  is  not  often,  however,  that  we 
have  a  friend  who  is  a  very  interesting,  amusing, 
and  original  character  that  we  want  to  write  about 
him.  I  know  such  a  person — a  woman.  I  haveknown 
her  now  for  more  than  eight  years,  and  my  appre- 
ciation of  her  wonderfully  fresh  and  amusing  self 
grows  greater  each  year.  Her  name  is  Spivy.  Just 
Spivy.  I  don't  know  her  last  name,  and  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  nobody  else  does  either.  Not  much  is 
known  about  Spivy's  origin — all  she  admits  is 
that  she  hails  originally  from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  is 
generally  agreed  by  those  who  know  her  well  that 
she  is  a  native  Brooklynese,  and  some  even  contend 
that  her  father  is  Chinese. 

I  first  met  Spivy  in  the  depression  year  of  1932 
in  Truro,  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts,  where  I  was 
spending  the  summer,  at  the  age  of  eight.  My 
father  had  brought  her  up  with  him  from  New 
York,  and  she  was  to  stay  with  us  for  two 
weeks.  Before  we  go  any  further,  I  must  reveal  to 
you  the  nature  of  Spivy's  profession — she  is  a 
night-club  singer,  and  until  last  summer  her  so- 
phisticated songs  attracted  customers  to  Tony's  on 
West  52nd  Street.  Because  of  her  profession  and 
reputation  I  was  rather  surprised,  even  at  the  age 
of  eight,  at  her  external  appearance.  Instead  of 
the  vivacious  beauty  that  I  had  pictured,  there  stood 
before  me  a  fat,  jovial  lady  in  her  late  twenties, 
with  a  chubby,  slightly  mongoloid  face,  her  hair 
slicked  back  in  masculine  style.  The  whole  effect 
she  produced,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  was  rather 
a  strange  one,  and  certainly  not  in  character  with 
her  calling.  The  years  passed,  and,  as  I  got  older, 
I  came  to  realize  that  what  Spivy  lacked  in  beauty 
she  made  up  for  in  spirit,  sense  of  humor,  and  a 
peculiar  sort  of  energy,  which  functioned  only  be- 
tween the  hours  of  5:00  p.  m.  and  5:00  a.  m.  If  her 


energy  is  judged  peculiar,  her  spirit  of  fun  can 
not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  called 
normal. 

Spivy  is  famous  for  her  practical  jokes.  These 
are  not  the  ordinary,  common  practical  jokes,  such 
as  putting  snakes  in  beds,  that  one  finds  every- 
where. On  the  contrary,  they  are  subtle,  clever 
tricks,  for  the  execution  of  which  is  needed  a  dis- 
tinct ability  to  act.  It  has  often  happened  that  my 
father  and  mother  and  Spivy  have  gone  out  together 
in  moments  of  leisure.  Often  they  have  been  accom- 
panied by  other  friends.  This  is  the  setting  in  which 
Spivy's  sense  of  humor  thrives.  She  leaves  the  table 
for  a  while.  My  father  turns  to  his  neighbor  and 
says,  "Don't  you  hate  the  Chinese?" 

The  neighbor  is  usually  amazed  by  the  irrele- 
vancy of  the  question  and  stammers  some  sort  of 
an  answer. 

"You  see,"  continues  my  father,  "Spivy's  father 
is  Chinese.  I  really  object  to  the  race  as  a  whole, 
especially  in  so  far  as  I  have  to  come  into  social 
contact  with  it.  But  then,  what  can  one  do?  You 
just  can't  get  rid  of  her." 

At  this  point  Spivy  returns  to  the  table  and  re- 
sumes her  former  conversation.  It  is  amusing  to 
note  the  perturbed  and  puzzled  glances  cast  at  her 
by  the  gullible  members  of  the  party.  A  few  min- 
utes later  a  Chinaman  approaches  the  party.  (In 
reality  he  is  a  waiter  from  this  or  some  other  club, 
who,  as  a  friend  of  Spivy's,  is  doing  her  a  favor.) 
Spivy  greets  him  as  her  father,  with  loud  cries  of 
joy;  they  converse  in  unintelligible  gibberish, 
which  is  taken  for  Chinese,  and,  by  this  time,  the 
guests,  who  are  usually  picked  for  their  snobbish- 
ness, are  ready  to  leave  the  table. 

Spivy's  Chinese  friend  is  an  illustration  of  an- 
other of  Spivy's  qualities,  possibly  her  most  ad- 
mirable one.  It  is  her  friendly  attitude  toward  al- 
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most  anyone,  no  matter  of  what  race  or  social  po- 
sition. For  instance,  she  knows  almost  every  taxi 
driver  within  a  radius  of  five  blocks  from  Tony's. 
You  often  meet  these  men  at  her  parties,  and  at 
times  they  have  been  of  great  service  to  her. 

So  far,  I  have  told  you  only  of  the  New  York 
Spivy;  the  Cape  Cod  one  has  yet  to  be  revealed. 
Some  ardent  night-club  goers  have  never  heard  of 
Spivy,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact,  she  has  a  large  fol- 
lowing of  people  who  love  her  gay  songs,  which 
are  half  talked,  half  sung  at  the  piano. 

It  was  in  Truro,  near  land's  end  on  the  Cape, 
however,  that  I  really  became  acquainted  with 
Spivy,  for,  while  I  saw  her  only  rarely  in  New 
York,  in  Truro  I  lived  under  the  same  roof  with 
her  and  really  had  a  good  chance  to  observe  her 
at  my  leisure.  Every  summer  Spivy  had  her  an- 
nual nervous  breakdown  at  our  house.  She  had  to 
have  some  vacation  each  year,  for  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible for  a  human  being  to  endure  indefinitely  the 
inverted  life  of  night-club  singers — to  bed  at  6:00 
a.m.,  up  at  3:00  p.m.  For  a  little  more  than  a 
week  she  would  be  cranky  and  cross  to  everyone, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  would  become  her 
old,  gay  self  again  and  begin  to  take  part  in  the 
regular  run  of  Cape  life — beaches,  night  picnics, 
fishing  at  dawn  out  at  the  "traps,"  gay  evenings  in 
Provincetown,  and  so  on. 

Every  summer  that  she  was  with  us  had  a  pecu- 
liar individuality  for  me.  Every  summer  we  did 
new  and  original  things.  In  1937,  for  instance, 
Spivy  and  I  hitch-hiked  from  Truro  to  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  We  made  it  in  five  hours,  and  to 
each  person  who  picked  us  up  we  gave  a  different 
version  of  our  identity.  In  one  car  we  were  mother 
and  son;  in  another  we  were  brother  and  sister,  and 
once  we  even  pretended  that  we  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English.  We  merely  kept  repeating,  "Pro- 
feedence,  ve  go  Profeedence." 

The  best  summer,  I  think,  that  we  spent  with 
Spivy  was  in  1938.  For  a  long  time  we  had  no 
idea  whether  she  was  coming  or  not.  Suddenly,  one 
August  evening,  she  appeared,  driving  a  1930 


Cadillac,  called  Magnolia  III,  with  a  small  piano 
tied  to  the  rumble  seat.  She  had  just  finished  a 
highly  successful  tour  of  Europe  with  it  and  was  in 
exceptionally  high  spirits.  The  King  of  Sweden  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  her  in  Stockholm,  and  she  had 
been  presented  with  the  Grand  Star  of  Sweden  by 
His  Majesty's  own  hand.  She  still  wears  the  order 
on  her  lapel  wherever  she  goes.  The  portable  piano 
was  set  up  in  our  living-room,  filling  a  vacancy 
which  we  had  much  lamented,  and  every  evening 
for  the  next  month  we  had  the  gayest  evenings 
imaginable.  It  is  a  wonder  that  Magnolia  III  lasted 
as  long  as  she  did,  for  Spivy,  who  assures  everyone 
that  she  is  a  very  safe  driver,  in  reality  is  a  most 
dangerous  one;  she  drives  at  twenty  miles  per  hour 
in  the  middle  or  on  the  left  side  of  the  road.  It  is 
a  source  of  great  amazement  to  me  how  she  ever 
survives. 

Spivy  had  always  felt  the  need  to  reduce.  The 
feminine  vanity  in  her  took  her  large  bulk  very 
much  to  heart  and  yearned  to  remedy  the  situation 
by  some  means  or  other.  Every  summer  she  would 
appear  with  a  new  diet.  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
1938,  however,  that  we  all  came  to  the  sad  but  ob- 
vious conclusion  that  no  diet  would  ever  do  Spivy 
any  good.  The  famous  Diet  '38  consisted  merely 
of  eating  two  meals  a  day,  instead  of  three.  This 
system,  if  given  a  chance,  might  have  shown  some 
results,  but  Spivy  didn't  play  fair  with  it.  She  ar- 
bitrarily interpreted  it  to  mean  that  you  could  eat 
only  one  meal  one  day,  and  then  gorge  yourself 
with  the  full  three  the  next.  When  she  saw  that  she 
was  not  being  observed  in  this  form  of  self-cheat- 
ing, she  threw  all  caution  to  the  winds.  She  would 
faithfully  observe  the  diet  for  two  days;  then  she 
and  Magnolia  would  rush  off  to  Provincetown, 
where  she  would  weigh  herself  on  a  certain  phar- 
macist's scales.  Upon  finding  that  she  had  lost  one 
or  two  ounces,  she  would  dive  for  the  soda  foun- 
tain with  loud  screams  of  joy  and  there  consume 
two  large  ice-cream  sodas,  under  the  heading  of 
"between  meals."  Of  course,  the  lost  two  ounces 
would  be  replaced  with  interest.  Thus,  by  obeying 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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Spivy 

(Continued  from  Page  28) 

the  letter  of  the  law,  she  managed  very  nicely  to 
escape  the  spirit  behind  it. 

Spivy's  life  ambition  always  has  been  to  have  a 
club  of  her  own.  Many  is  the  time  that  she  ex- 
plained to  us  the  type  of  club  she  wanted,  and  her 
ideas  seemed  sound  and  practical.  Her  main  need 
was  a  financial  backer,  and  these  are  rather  scarce. 
Several  times  they  turned  up  and  then  backed  out 
at  the  last  minute.  At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1940,  a 
person  actually  kept  his  agreement  to  back  the 
club,  and  work  was  begun.  It  was  completed  in 
August,  and  on  the  second  day  of  that  month 
Spivy's  ambition  was  realized.  Spivy's  Roof  had  its 
opening  night.  The  club  was  such  a  success  that 
there  was  not  nearly  enough  room  to  accommodate 
all  who  sought  entrance.  Spivy,  who  always  has 
stage  fright  when  she  sings,  was  so  nervous  that  she 
hardly  knew  what  she  was  saying.  The  evening  was 
the  crowning  glory  for  a  poor  Brooklyn  girl,  who, 
through  her  vitality,  her  sense  of  humor,  and  hard 
work,  had  risen  to  success  in  her  chosen  career. 

Drama  in  Manhattan 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 

"Would  you  prefer  that  I  leave?" 

"Well,  I —  won't  say  that,  but — ." 

The  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  unheard,  for 
James  Barrett,  even  more  unhappy  than  before, 
wandered  slowly  from  the  house.  Despite  cries  of 
"Wait,  come  back,  please,  stay  if  you  like,"  it  was 
of  no  use  to  try  to  make  amends.  The  one  man  in 
New  York  who  might  have  felt  friendly  toward 
him,  did  not  desire  his  company.  What,  thought 
James,  what  was  there  to  live  for?  He  had  not  a 
single  person  in  the  world  whom  he  could  actually 
call  a  friend,  in  spite  of  his  large  fortune.  People 
called  him  the  loneliest  person  in  the  city.  Slowly, 
his  footsteps  carried  him  toward  the  Manhattan 
Bridge,  which  links  the  city  itself  with  the  borough 
of  Brooklyn.  On  and  on  he  went,  faster  and  faster, 
farther  and  farther — . 

The  next  morning,  the  newspapers  carried  a 


shocking  account  of  the  death  of  James  Barrett, 
noted  millionaire,  whose  drowned  body  had  been 
discovered  by  the  police.  Nobody  was  able  to  un- 
derstand the  motive  for  the  suicide,  because  Bar- 
rett had  apparently  everything  to  live  for.  But  he 
did  not  have  friendship,  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  happy  life. 


"All  Along  the  Midway" 

('Continued  from  Page  18) 

The  snakes  are  being  well  guarded  from  the 
swelter  in  a  reconditioned  ice  box,  which  puts  them 
in  a  condition  so  as  to  be  easily  handled  by  their 
charmer,  who  is  in  a  similar  condition,  due  to  the 
effects  of  raw  gin. 

The  clicking  of  the  water  boy's  dice  is  heard 
over  towards  the  stalls. 
(Scene,  the  last) 

The  caniival  is  all  over  now,  and  the  townsfolk 
have  gone  home  to  supper.  A  few  workmen  repair 
splintered  stalls,  the  collapsible  grandstand,  and 
strengthen  loosened  lent  pegs.  The  poker  game  is 
over,  and  the  director  checks  the  troupe's  profits 
with  each  of  the  barkers.  A  series  of  quick  shots 
is  heard  beyond  the  cages;  apparently  the  lion 
keeper  has  finished  off  his  pet. 


Britain's  Battle  Front 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 

meter  defense  provides  for  installations  of  con- 
crete gun  and  mortar  emplacements  at  all  critical 
points.  These  gun  positions  will  have  been  care- 
fully sited,  fields  and  tables  of  fire  prepared,  and 
gun  crews  trained.  The  crews  and  guns,  however, 
would  be  held  in  reserve  positions  and  thrown  into 
action  only  when  and  where  the  military  situation 
requires. 

Such  a  British  plan  appears  to  consider  the  water 
line  as  an  obstacle,  and  not  as  the  main  line  of  de- 
fense. This  differentiation  shows  liberation  from 
the  "Maginot  Line"  psychology,  which  in  Britain's 
case  would  have  immobilized  masses  of  troops  on 
the  long  coastline  instead  of  freeing  them  to  meet 
the  danger  where  it  appears. 
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NOTICE 

The  next  issue  of  the  MIRROR  will  go  on  sale 
March  1st. 

The  deadline  will  be  February  3rd;  less  than  four 
weeks  after  the  start  of  the  Winter  Term. 

Any  sort  of  writing  or  painting  will  be  considered. 
We  would  like  to  put  out  a  larger  magazine. 

SO  start  thinking  about  it  now ! 
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Editorial 

First  we  want  to  thank  the  student  body  for  their 
flood  of  contributions  and  the  rising  interest  in  the 
Mirror  which  we  feel  this  plainly  shows.  The  ar- 
ticles were  on  the  average  very  good,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  material  proved  a  difficult  task.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  will  not  let  this  new  spirit 
die  out,  as  it  should  give  the  Mirror  that  needed 
boost. 

In  this  issue  you  will  see  a  number  of  our  "brain 
children"  finally  materialized.  They  are  all  on  sub- 
jects which  should  be  of  interest  to  the  average 
Andover  student.  Our  first  venture  of  this  type,  the 
Mirror  Survey,  proved  such  a  success  that  we  en- 
tertain high  hopes  for  the  others.  We  take  great 
pride  in  relating  how  material  from  the  Survey  was 
used  by  our  Headmaster  in  a  number  of  his  recent 
speeches.  Also,  it  was  very  gratifying  to  see  the 
"Friends  of  hockey  in  Andover"  use  the  Survey 
system  in  gathering  the  data  that  they  needed. 
The  Survey  now  seems  to  be  a  very  definite  part  of 
Andover  life. 

We  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  two 
special  changes  which  we  have  made  in  an  en- 
deavor to  get  you  to  read  more  of  our  articles. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  new,  larger,  easier-to-read 
table  of  contents,  and  the  second  is  the  column  "In 
This  Issue,"  which  gives  brief  prevues  of  the  issue's 
better  articles. 

*    *  * 

The  Mirror  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  election  of  Frederick  H.  Sontag,  David  W. 
Brown,  Harry  Phillips,  3rd,  and  Frank  P.  Slack  to 
the  Literary  Board;  Sam  Rogers  to  the  Art  Board; 
and  James  R.  Trimble  and  M.  R.  Smith  to  the 
Business  Board. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Collegiate  School  of  St.  Peter 
Adelaide,  S.  Australia 
Monday,  Deo.  15,  1940 

The  Editor  of  the  Mirror 
Dear  Sir: 

We  have  quite  a  number  of  boys  here  who  are 


interested  in  your  continent,  and  having  had  your 
magazine  very  highly  recommended  to  us,  wel 
would  like  to  exchange  with  the  Mirror. 

We  are  forwarding  our  first  copy  to  youi 
early  in  the  new  year,  and  if  it  manages  to  avoid! 
being  sunk,  will  appear  about  six  weeks  later. 

Hoping  that  you  approve  of  the  suggestion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  B.  Price,  Editor 

*  T*  *T 

43  Vanderbilt  Hall 
Yale  Station 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Editorial  Board  of  the  Mirror 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  a  swell  issue.  Your 
editorial  policy  is  a  fine  one,  and  there's  no  reason 
why  it  shouldn't  be  a  success.  New  features  like  the 
Survey  are  just  what  you  have  to  use  to  keep  the 
thing  moving  and  stay  out  of  the  rut  into  which  too 
many  English  themes  have  thrown  it. 

I've  been  told  about  your  headaches  in  getting 
enough  contributions  and  I  can  sympathize  with 
you  fully,  but  the  material  that  you  published  I 
would  classify  as  well  above  average  and  darn  in- 
teresting reading.  You  seem  to  have  the  right  idea 
plus  the  imagination  to  make  it  work. 

Sincerely, 

Bill  Arnold 

(Editor's  note:  For  those  "preps"  who  never 
knew  Bill,  we  might  say  that  he  was  the  very  ener- 
getic Editor-in-chief  of  last  year's  Mirror.) 

*    *  * 

Editors  of  the  Mirror 
Gentlemen : 

I've  just  finished  reading  your  first  issue  of  the 
Mirror.  WOW!  What  a  rut  our  poor  literary  maga- 
zine has  fallen  into.  The  stories  were  just  plain 
lousy.  I  could  write  better  stuff  myself  and  I'm 
flunking  English  II  for  the  second  year  in  a  row. 

How  about  a  little  pep  and  spice  in  the  next 
issue,  plus  just  one  or  two  good  stories. 

Disgustedly, 

P.  A. '42 


In  This  Issue 


The  Mirror 


The  Second  Mirror  Survey  deals  exclu- 
sively with  the  Mirror  itself.  It  tells  just 
what  our  subscribers  liked  and  disliked 
in  our  first  issue  and  what  they  thought 
about  it  in  general. 

Spring  Sports  Prevue  tells  you  in  a  nut- 
shell just  how  strong  this  spring's  track 
and  baseball  teams  ought  to  be.  Of  the 
two,  baseball  appears  the  question  mark, 
while  the  track  outlook  is  bright,  but  a 
little  uncertain. 

Canada  at  W or  should,  we  feel  sure, 
prove  to  be  the  most  interesting  article 
in  this  issue.  Written  by  a  young  man, 
the  age  of  an  average  Upper,  it  relates  the 
changes  the  war  has  brought  to  Canada 
and  her  youth. 

Story  of  a  Great  Clarinetist  gives  an  in- 
teresting two-sided  picture  of  that  ever 
popular  Benny  Goodman.  This  article 
tells  many  little  known  facts  about  one 
of  our  nation's  greatest  musicians. 

Rhyme  of  the  Rose  Bowl,  although  a 
little  out  of  season  with  baseball  in  the 
air.  was  too  good  to  leave  out.  In  rhyme, 
it  gives  almost  a  play  by  play  picture  of 
the  Pasadena  classic. 

Day,  Day,  Day:  why  we  printed  it  is 
still  a  mystery.  You  haven't  seen  any- 
thing, however,  if  you  haven't  seen  this 
gem. 

The  Daily  Worker  Says:  this  article  is 
not  inserted  purely  for  humor.  We  hope 
you  will  get  a  laugh  from  it,  but  more 
important  we  feel  that  through  this  article 
Andover  students  will  be  able  to  see  actu- 
ally the  material  and  type  of  thought 
this  powerful  paper  circulates.  The  car- 
toon is  one  we  copied  from  the  front  page 
of  the  Daily  Worker  for  Jan.  16.  We 
think  that  this  article  will  offer  an  int- 
eresting  experience  for  our  readers. 

Enemy  Aircraft  Over  Listening  Post 
No.  416.  In  this  article  you  will  find  the 
very  interesting  story  of  how  the  Andover 
branch  of  the  American  Legion,  with 
P.  A's  Kenneth  Minard  ably  cooperating, 
participated  in  the  coastwise,  much  pub- 
licized civilian  efforts  at  spotting  "enemy 
aircraft."  An  excellently  written  article 
on  a  pertinent  topic. 

Special  Delivery  to  Britain  offers  you  a 
fast-moving,  action-filled  account  of  what 
might  become  of  the  American  planes  now 
isolated  in  French  Martinque.  As  you 
may  remember  these  planes  were  given  a 
good  deal  of  publicity  by  Life  a  few  weeks 
back. 

The  Door  tells  the  very  humorous  story 
of  Joe  Doakes  and  the  important  part  in 
his  life  played  by  the  awe-inspiring 
"door."  We're  sure  you'll  find  this  one 
of  the  best  bits  of  humor  the  Mirror  has 
printed  in  quite  some  time;  well  worth 
reading. 
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The  Second  Mirror  Survey 


Every  issue  the  Mirror,  in  line  with  its  general  policy  of  reflecting  undergraduate  sentiment,  will 
present  on  these  pages  the  results  of  its  Survey  of  the  Andover  student  body.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  Mirror,  through  the  Survey,  to  foster  greater  interest  among  the  student  body  and  bring  about 
greater  understanding  of  significant  questions,  pertaining  to  the  Andover  student  and  his  school. 


ABOUT  THIS  SURVEY 

Because  of  the  lack  of  morning  assembly  during 
most  of  the  term,  due  to  the  flu  and  measles  epi- 
demics it  was  impassible  for  us  to  hold  a  Survey 
of  the  entire  school.  For  this  reason  we  took  this 
opportunity  to  answer  an  important  question  which 
has  always  bothered  us:  Just  what  kind  of  a  maga- 
zine do  ihe  subscribers  want  the  Mirror  to  be?  Ac- 
cordingly, i.his  Second  Mirror  Survey  deals  exclu- 
sively with  the  Mirror  itself,  finding  out  just  what 
our  subscribers  like  and  dislike,  and  want  in  our 
magazine. 

I  OUR  FIRST  ISSUE 

In  general,  were  you  pleased  with  the  first  issue 
of  the  1940-41  Mirror? 

Yes       79%  No  21% 

In  comparison  to  the  Mirrors  of  other  years,  was 
ours: 

Better     26%  Worse  13% 

About  the  same  61 '  , 
The  fact  that  4  out  of  every  5  of  our  subscribers 
were  pleased  with  our  first  issue  was  indeed  en- 
couraging. The  changes  in  the  magazine  which  we 
instituted  last  time  certainly  did  the  magazine  no 
harm  in  the  eyes  of  87'  (  of  our  readers,  and  26' , 
thought  they  were  an  improvement.  This  shows,  we 
feel  sure,  the  students  desire  for  a  lighter,  less 
formal  magazine,  toward  which  end  these  changes 
were  instituted.  With  this  backing  we  feel  safe  to 
plunge  on  ahead  with  new  innovations. 

II  FEATURE  ARTICLES 

In  general,  do  you  approve  of  our  editorial  policy 
of  more  "feature  articles"  to  replace  some  of  the 
usual  literary  contributions? 


Yes       67%  No  33% 

Specifically,  would  you  approve  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  following  "feature  articles"  as  perman- 
ent features  or  departments  to  appear  in  each  issue? 

1 .  Faculty  portraits  (a  short,  light  biographical 
sketch  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty) 

Yes       76%  No  24% 

2.  Sport  Prevues  (Prevues  of  next  term's  An- 
dover athletic  teams) 

Yes       67%  No  33% 

3.  Exchange  Articles  (An  article  written  by 
some  student  our  age  in  a  school  in  a  foreign 
country) 

Yes  '     68%  No  32% 

4.  The  Mirror  Surveys  (That  is,  do  you  approve 
of  the  continuation  of  these  Surveys?) 

Yes       91%  No  9% 

Here  again  the  response  of  our  readers  is  one 
ol  encouragement  and  approval.  Particularly  grati- 
fying was  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  these 
Surveys.  Examples  of  what  we  mean  by  the  last 
three  titles  can  be  found  scattered  throughout  the 
magazine.  They  serve  a  double  purpose,  as  they 
also  answer  the  requests  of  many  subscribers  for 
more  articles  on  Andover  itself. 

Ill    STORIES  IN  THE  LAST  ISSUE 

What  did  you  think  about  the  stories  in  the  last 
issue?  Did  you  consider  them: 

1 .  Too  serious  or  stuffy  30% 
Not  serious  enough  4'  , 
Just  about  right  66% 

2.  Of  too  low  a  literary  standard  10', 
Of  an  excellent  literary  standard  16' , 
About  a  medium  literary  standard  74'  , 

The  answer  to  the  first  part  of  this  question  some- 
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what  surprised  us,  as  we  thought  that  we  had 
printed  very  few  articles  in  the  more  serious  vein. 
We  have  always  felt  that  the  magazine  was  a  little 
too  serious,  but  we  now  see  that  we  did  not  go  far 
enough.  That  light  as  the  stories  in  our  first  issue 
were,  still  almost  one-third  of  our  readers  con- 
sidered them  too  "stuffy"  is,  in  our  mind,  a  most 
significant  fact.  We  shall  try  to  bear  it  in  mind  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  our  term,  and  we  hope  that  succeed- 
ing hoards  will  note  it  well.  Encouraging  also  was 
the  fact  that  despite  the  type  of  articles  we  used, 
only  10' ,  considered  them  of  an  inferior  literary 
standard. 

IV    THE  MIRROR'S  NEEDS 

Do  you  think  the  Mirror  needs:  (the  percen- 
tages represent  the  "yes"  answers) 

More  cartoons  90', 

More  illustrations       88'  \ 

More  jokes  69% 

More  poems  56% 
Our  readers  definitely  want  more  drawings  in 
the  Mirror.  We'll  try  to  raise  the  amount  of  art 
work  printed,  but  unfortunately  this  depends  most 
strongly  on  our  budget  for  each  issue.  More  jokes 
are  wanted,  but  our  readers  do  not  seem  to  be  too 
anxious  for  poetry.  We  feel  that  one  subscriber  ex- 
pressed the  general  sentiment  when  he  wrote,  "Good 
poetry  is  all  right,  but  there's  nothing  at  all  which 
is  worse  than  bad  poetry.  It's  not  worth  the  risk 
to  print  it." 

In  the  space  which  we  left  blank  at  the  end  of 
this  question  our  subscribers  wrote  many  helpful, 
more  specific  requests.  We  shall  try  to  adopt  as 
many  of  their  suggestions  as  seem  feasible.  Almost 
a  majority  of  the  requests  were  for  more  personal 
news,  news  of  Andover  itself.  Numerous  boys 
wanted  some  form  of  a  gossip  column  started,  and, 
if  a  worthy  author  turns  up,  we  will  start  some- 
thing along  this  line.  In  general  it  was  here  showed 
that  our  readers  are  actively  interested  in  the 
Mirror  and  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  views. 


As  It  Might  Be  Written 

By  James  J.  Godwin,  '42 

JN  the  year  1,000  B.C. — behold,  there  appeared 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
an  emperor;  and  his  name  was  called  Nero.  And 
he  grew  and  waxed  strong,  and  it  came  to  pass  thai 
a  vision  of  great  riches  came  upon  him.  And  he 
looked  at  the  vision,  and  examined  it,  and  he  saw 
that  it  was  good.  Whereupon  he  went  out  unto  the 
plains  and  cast  himself  down  on  the  ground  to 
think;  but  after  a  time  he  arose,  for  he  had  cast 
himself  down  on  a  rock  and  it  was  digging  into  his 
side.  And  he  betook  himself  to  a  better  place. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  he  arrived  at  the 
place,  he  beheld  many  horses  on  the  plain,  and  he 
looked  at  them  and  saw  them,  and  he  sat  down  to 
meditate  upon  them.  And  a  spirit  of  a  bookmaker 
descended  upon  him  and  the  spirit  saith,  See  thou 
those  horses? 

And  Nero  buried  his  head  in  his  hands  and 
wept;  for  he  was  afraid.  And  the  spirit  of  the  book- 
maker was  upon  him  and  he  was  washed  clean  from 
his  stupidity;  and  a  great  light  shone  upon  him. 
And  Nero  looked  upon  the  light  and  saw  its  glory; 
and  he  conceived  straighway  a  plan. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  Nero  returned  to  Rome, 
and  he  took  unto  himself  seven  and  seventy  slaves, 
and  increased  them  by  many;  and  he  spake  unto 
them  saying  that  they  must  build  a  course, 
which  Nero  called  a  track;  for  the  spirit  of  the 
bookmaker  had  so  spake  unto  him,  and  had  in- 
structed him.  And  thirty  days  and  thirty  night- 
had  passed,  and  behold  the  slaves  had  accom- 
plished their  great  work;  and  the  slaves  departed 
from  that  place,  that  they  might  rest  from  their 
labors.  And  Nero  looked  upon  their  work;  and  he 
was  satisfied,  for  he  found  it  good. 

And  then  Nero  went  again  to  the  plain  where  he 
had  been  before,  and  brought  an  offering  for  the 
spirit  of  the  bookmaker  that  he  might  he  success- 
ful in  his  great  work.  And  Nero  lifted  up  his  voice 
in  praise  and  asked  tor  help;  and  behold,  I  lie  spirit 
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of  the  bookmaker  showed  him  the  way:  and  Nero 
looked  upon  the  way  which  the  bookmaker  had 
shown  him,  and  he  marveled  at  the  wisdom  of  the 
spirit. 

And  after  that  which  Nero  called  his  track  was 
established,  Nero  turned  to  the  breeding  of  wild 
horses;  and  he  bred  them  together  for  swiftness. 

And  after  many  years,  Nero  had  built  unto  him- 
self a  stable,  and  the  horses  of  the  stable  contended 
one  against  another:  and  the  people  of  Rome  came 
out;  yea,  even  unto  the  least  child  and  the  greatest 
noble,  and  placed  the  money  which  was  theirs  on 
the  nose  and  lost  it,  or  placed  the  money  which 
was  theirs  on  the  nose  and  won  the  money  which 
other  people  had  placed  on  the  nose  and  lost.  And 
Nero  waxed  rich  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  business. 


Rhyme  of  the  Rose  Bowl 

By  James  R.  Dicken,  '41 

It's  New  Year's  of  forty-one 

in  sunny  Pasadena 
Where  ninety-thousand  roaring  fans 

have  filled  that  great  arena 

This  Rose  Bowl  tilt  brings  face  to  face 

two  great  teams  of  the  land 
The  great  Nebraska  Whirlwind 

will  test  the  Stanford  sand 

Our  game  of  games  starts  in  a  flash 
with  thrills  and  chills  galore 

The  Huskers  quickly  grab  the  lead 
As  Francis  makes  the  score 

Then  wonder  coach  Clark  Shaughnessy 

lets  loose  his  mighty  T 
And  down  the  field  those  Indians  march 
as  if  upon  a  spree 

It's  Kmetovic  and  Standlee  1 

as  Model  T  begins  to  roar 
Who  tear  those  N.  U.  lines  to  shreds 

and  hurry  on  for  more 


To  top  their  long  amazing  trek 

and  keep  along  in  stride 
The  ball  goes  to  Gallarneau 

who  tallies  running  wide 

It's  for  little  Frankie  Albert 
Stanford's  signal-calling  ace 

To  boot  the  ball  both  straight  and  true 
and  even  up  the  pace 

But  Rohrig  with  his  bullet  pass 

finds  Zikmund  on  the  ten 
Who  falls  across  that  cherished  line 

the  Huskers  lead  again 

The  try  for  point  is  batted  down 
the  Midwest  stands  no  more 

For  Palo  Alto's  on  the  path 
a  little  riled  and  sore 

Their  Ail-American  Albert 

cocks  his  sling-shot  arm 
Passing  to  Gallarneau 

who  wrests  the  ball  from  harm 

Albert's  toe  comes  through  again 

to  take  the  relished  lead 
But  that's  not  all  that's  coming  up 

although  that's  all  they  need 

Kmetovic  in  safety  back 

stands  on  the  forty-six 
He  takes  Hopp's  lengthy  spiral  punt 

and  starts  to  do  his  tricks 

He  wheels  then  prances  to  his  right 
behind  some  perfect  blocking 

Then  shoots  across  the  Husker  goal 
in  a  manner  almost  shocking 

Albert  adds  the  extra  point 
which  rises  from  the  green 

And  thus  the  battle  royal  ends 
twenty-one  -  thirteen 

It's  true  Nebraska's  team  was  tough 

but  it's  easy  to  be  seen 
There's  nothing  in  this  football  world 

like  the  Model  T  machine 
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Special  Delivery  for  Britain 


By  W.  D.  Ross,  '42 


^^LMOST  a  year  ago,  a  considerable  number  of 
our  best  Army  and  Navy  planes  were  sold  to 
the  French  and  Belgian  governments.  At  this  time 
these  countries  were  desperately  fighting  for  their 
lives  against  Nazi  Germany,  and  the  planes  were 
sorely  needed.  But,  before  they  reached  their  des- 
tination, their  new  owners  fell  under  the  force  of 
the  Nazi  "blitzkrieg."  Shipped  from  Canada  to 
Martinique,  where  they  were  to  be  picked  up  by  a 
French  aircraft  carrier,  the  planes  now  lie  rotting, 
exposed  to  the  weather  on  the  French  island,  ap- 
parently there  to  stay. 

Based  on  these  facts  this  seems  a  solution  to  the 
existing  situation,  whereby  the  planes  will  be  put 
to  a  valuable  service. 

*    *    *  * 

"But  we  desperately  need  those  planes,  Capt. 
Lainez,"  argued  a  tall,  well-dressed  man  with  an 
English  accent,  perspiring  as  if  he  had  been  talk- 
ing quite  a  while.  "I  have  come  all  the  way  from 
England  to  get  these  planes,  and  I  shall  not  leave 
without  them!" 

The  speaker,  sent  to  Martinique  by  the  British 
government  to  obtain  these  idle,  badly  needed 
planes,  was  addressing  a  short,  stern  Frenchman, 
Capt.  Jean  Lainez,  the  original  purchaser  of  the 
planes  for  France. 

"Very  well,"  consented  the  small  man  with  a 


sigh.  "The  planes  will  obviously  be  of  no  use  to 
France  now,  so  you  may  arrange  to  have  them 
aansported  to  England  immediately." 

A  week  later,  the  Englichman  was  in  London 
joyously  informing  his  superiors  of  Capt.  Lainez's 
consent  to  give  Britain  the  idle  100  planes,  con- 
sisting of  Curtiss  SBC-4  dive-bombers,  Curtiss  P-36 
pursuit  ships,  and  Brewster  shipboard  fighters. 
Upon  hearing  this  good  news,  the  Admiralty  im- 
mediately sent  word  to  Southampton,  where  the 
carrier  Glorious  was  in  port,  to  leave  as  soon 
as  possible  for  Fort-de-France,  Martinique,  under 
sealed  orders. 

Early  the  next  morning,  under  the  cover  of  a 
giey  fog  just  rolling  in,  the  carrier  steamed  out 
of  port  with  a  convoy  of  the  destroyer  Hostile 
and  the  cruiser  Achilles.  .On  the  Glorious 
were  9  Defiants  which  were  the  only  planes  to 
protect  her  from  any  Stukas  which  might  attack 
while  crossing.  As  the  three  steamed  across  the 
choppy  waters,  all  eyes  were  watching  for  enemy 
planes  and  subs.  From  the  carrier's  deck,  the  other 
two  ships  were  only  vague  forms  in  the  thick  fog, 
time  and  again  disappearing  from  view  entirely. 
Soon,  however,  the  fog  broke  up,  and  the  sky  be- 
came clear,  so  that  any  plane  could  easily  spot  the 
trio  by  their  wakes.  But  fortunately  no  signs  of 
either  subs  or  planes  were  seen. 
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Several  days  later,  the  convoy  slipped  silently 
into  the  small  harbor,  after  a  speedy  trip  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  Achilles  remained  at  the  entrance 
as  a  guard  while  the  carrier  docked  at  the  main 
wharf.  Suddenly  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  light 
cruiser  with  steam  up  across  the  bay.  It  was  no 
English  ship  for  a  fact.  The  men  became  worried 
that  it  was  a  German  raider  refueling,  but  what  was 
it  doing  here?  Presently  a  motor  launch  from  the 
mystery  cruiser  came  alongside  the  Glorious.  An 
officer,  apparently  the  captain,  came  aboard  and 
saluted. 

"Captain  Wuichet,  sir,  of  the  French  cruiser 
Emile  Benin  across  the  harbor.  We  convoyed  the 
aircraft  carrier  Beam  here  to  pick  up  the  planes 
frtfm  the  United  States  for  France,  but  have  re- 
mained here  ever  since  she  fell.  We  are  giving  our- 
selves and  our  ship  over  to  Britain's  cause,  and  will 
help  her  to  stop  the  Nazis  who  destroyed  our  coun- 
try. We  will  join  the  convoy  when  you  leave." 

This  explained  the  mystery  cruiser  across  the 
bay,  and  eased  the  worried  sailors.  The  captain 
of  the  Glorious  expressed  his  appreciation  to  the 
volunteers  and  gave  the  French  captain  his  orders. 
The  launch  pulled  away  and  headed  back  towards 
the  cruiser. 

On  the  dock,  natives  were  hurriedly  rolling  the 
camouflaged  planes  onto  the  loading  pier,  to  be 
lifted  onto  the  carrier's  deck.  It  was  a  strange  con- 
trast seeing  the  half-naked  natives  alongside  the 
modern  planes,  probably  meaningless  to  them. 
Watching  the  proceedings  was  Captain  Lainez, 
hoping  that  all  this  would  give  Britain  the  aid  she 
needed  dearly  to  fight  off  the  invaders.  As  he 
watched,  the  planes,  one  by  one,  were  taken  below 
deck  and  stored  there  for  the  journey  back.  It  was 
not  long  before  all  were  on  the  carrier,  and 
what  a  relief  it  was  to  Captain  Lainez  to  have  them 
off  his  mind.  The  fields  where  the  planes  had 
stood  for  so  long  looked  bare  once  again,  save  for 
the  few  stakes  which  had  held  the  planes  secure.  All 
was  ready  now  for  the  return  trip,  and  the  dock 
was  empty  once  more. 


In  a  short  while  the  lines  were  cast  off  and  the 
Glorious  slowly  made  her  way  out  of  the  harbor  in- 
to the  Atlantic.  Following  her  was  the  French 
cruiser,  protecting  the  rear.  The  Achilles  and  Hos- 
tile were  in  front,  one  on  each  side,  and  both  watch- 
ing for  signs  of  the  enemy.  Beneath  the  carrier's 
decks,  mechanics  were  working  on  three  SBC-4 
dive-bombers,  overhauling  them  and  getting  them 
in  first  class  order,  in  case  of  an  attack  on  the 
ship.  By  this  time,  the  Germans  had  probably 
learned  of  the  venture  and  chances  for  an  attack 
were  great. 

Three  days  had  dragged  past  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  journey  was  over,  but  they  were  now 
in  dangerous  waters,  and  again  all  eyes  scanned 
the  horizon  and  water  for  signs  of  enemy  planes 
and  ships.  Everyone  was  tense  and  uneasy.  The 
speed  was  increased  and  the  convoy  spread  out 
around  the  carrier.  Guns  were  manned,  depth 
bombs  in  line,  and  planes  ready  to  be  sent  up. 

"Submarine  off  starboard!"  sounded  from  the 
leading  cruiser.  "Prepare  to  attack!"  was  the 
order. 

The  destroyer  Hostile  swung  over  sharply. 
"Ready  on  the  Y  gun!"  "Get  those  'ashcans'  roll- 
ing! 

The  depth  bombs  began  to  drop.  Already  a  tor- 
pedo had  been  fired  at  the  carrier  but  it  went  wide 
of  its  mark.  The  Y  gun  was  hurling  its  missiles  at 
the  sub  and  huge  geysers  of  water  were  spouting 
around  the  submerged  raider.  A  second  torpedo 
went  wild  and  chased  past  the  leading  cruiser.  Sud- 
denly a  dull  thud  and  sharp  explosion  was  enough 
to  tell  that  the  sub  had  been  directly  hit,  and  soon 
the  dark  oil  rose  to  the  surface  over  the  watery 
grave  of  the  raider. 

The  ships  resumed  their  positions  and  proceeded 
again,  still  keeping  watch  and  more  tense  than  ever. 
It  was  not  long  before  a  steady  drone  of  motors 
was  picked  up.  High  above,  a  squadron  of  German 
Stukas  were  seen  in  close  formation,  apparently 
ready  to  dive  on  the  four  ships.  Suddenly  they 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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The  Daily  Worker  Says 

Quotations  from  the  Organ  of 
The  Communist  Party  in  America 


(An  editorial  by  Louis  F.  Budenz  for  the  Janu- 
ary 13  Daily  Worker) 

The  billion  dollar  empire  of  the  Rockefellers 
moved  into  front-line  support  for  President  Roose- 
velt's lend-lease  war  powers  bill. 

The  financial  chief  of  the  Rockefeller  billions, 
Mr.  Winthrop  Aldrich,  yesterday  informed  the 
stockholders  of  the  Chase  National  Bank  that  this 
bank  supports  the  President's  program. 

With  this  lineup  behind  him,  the  President  made 
an  unprecedented  personal  assault  against  Senator 
Wheeler,  who  remarked  in  opposition  to  the  lend- 
lease  war  bill  that  it  "would  plow  under  every 
fourth  American  boy."  Roosevelt  flayed  this  as 
"dastardly"  and  "unpatriotic." 

Does  this  mean  that  from  now  on  in  the  United 
States  the  only  opinion  that  Roosevelt  will  allow  is 
a  Nazified  "Ja"  opinion  as  in  Hitler  Germany? 
Does  this  mean  that  Roosevelt  will  make  it  a  crime 
to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  Morgan-Rockefeller] 
bankers? 

*    *  * 

(An  article  from  the  January  14  Daily  Worker, 
referring  to  a  speech  Earl  Browder  had  made  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  the  previous  night.) 
Browder  pointed  out  that  "America  is  in  the  War." 
Roosevelt  has  entered  into  a  compact  to  help  the 
British  ruling  class  retain  its  empire  in  India  and 
South  America,  he  said.  The  American  war  gov- 
ernment seeks  at  the  same  time  to  override  the 
sovereignty  of  the  20  Latin  American  governments. 

"This  is  imperialism,"  said  Browder. 

Saying  that  the  war  was  caused  by  capitalism, 
Browder  emphasized  that  the  downfall  of  capital- 
ism would  bring  peace. 

"There  is  no  way  out  of  the  war  except  in  the 
popular  resistance  to  the  rule  of  the  war-makers 
who  have  involved  their  whole  system  of  imperial- 


Blowing  Her  to  Pieces 


ism  so  deeply  that  peace  cannot  come  to  the  world 
without  their  overthrow,"  he  said. 

*    *  * 

(Another  Daily  Worker  article  for  January  14 
describing  the  action  at  this  meeting.) 

Advanced  workers  of  New  York  Monday  night 
demonstrated  their  loyalty  and  love  to  Earl  Brow- 
der, whose  appeal  against  a  term  of  four  years  in 
prison  will  be  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court 
this  week. 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party 
had  difficulty  in  quieting  the  20,000  followers  and 
friends  at  the  Lenin  Memorial  meeting  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  when  it  came  his  time  to  speak. 

The  greatest  audience  New  York  has  seen  this 
winter  sang,  applauded,  and  cheered  for  nearly  ten 
minutes  when  the  workers  saw  Browder  as  the 
lights  went  on  at  the  close  of  the  historical  pageant. 
At  this  time  gifts  for  defense  expenses  and  loans 
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for  the  bail  fund  of  arrested  Communists  were  re- 
ceived. 

Warm  international  working  class  solidarity  was 
shown  by  the  20,000  workers  at  the  Garden  in  their 
greetings  to  Communist  leaders  abroad.  Those 
warm  greetings  to  Joseph  Stalin,  "architect  of  So- 
cialism," came  from  the  heart.  So  did  the  messages 
to  Thalemann,  Presses,  Bonte  and  other  prisoners 
of  fascism,  and  to  the  leaders  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  China,  Spain,  France,  and  Canada.  Tom 
Mooney,  whom  the  workers  of  the  world  saved  two 
years  ago,  and  J.  B.  McNamara,  30  years  a  class 
war  prisoner,  were  not  forgotten  either. 

Never  did  Oscar  Wheeler,  candidate  for  Gover- 
nor on  the  Communist  ticket  in  West  Virginia  till 
his  arrest  and  trial  and  fifteen  year  sentence  last 
year,  receive  a  warmer  welcome.  The  same  was 
true  for  Alan  Shaw,  Brooklyn  College  graduate, 
who  was  recently  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  Okla- 
homa under  the  Syndicalism  Law. 


The  Pardon  of  Jim  Barry 

By  Harry  Phillips,  3d,  '44 

Jim  lay  in  bed  as  in  a  night's  repose, 

A  guard  walked  by,  his  spirits  then  did  fall, 

But  slowly,  catlike,  stealthily  he  rose 

And  walked  close-by  the  shadows  of  the  wall; 

The  three  Fates  watched  the  thrilling  scene  belowT. 

Now  year's  experience,  months  of  thought  behind; 
Now  careful,  quick,  efficient  all  his  moves; 
Strange  plans  revolved  in  Barry's  fertile  mind; 
His  sharpened  file  now  widened  ancient  grooves 
In  bars  of  iron  hard  and  tightly  wedged. 

Out  through  the  window  onto  virgin  snow; 
The  darkness  clung  to  frozen  mother  earth; 
While  thus  from  prison  Barry  then  did  go; 
A  hideous  smile  encircled  Clothos'  face, 
Then  Lachesis  and  Atropos  smiled  too. 


Now  gaining  freedom  to  the  west  he  sped, 
A  siren  screamed,  the  man-hunt  now  was  on; 
To  Barry  then  a  vision  came  and  said, 
"Fool  mortal,  can't  you  see  all  hope  is  gone, 
At  Portstone  only  briefest  rest  awaits." 

Still  trodding  to  the  west  to  Portstone's  gate, 
Where  peace  and  comfort  dearly  could  be  bought; 
Jim  Barry  stopped  a  while  to  contemplate; 
Then  Crowley's  Inn  his  tired  body  sought; 
And  there  he  found  a  shelter  from  arrest. 

The  death  trap  tightened  swiftly;  no  escape 
Seemed  destined  to  approach  Jim  Barry  now; 
All  courage  that  his  fearless  soul  could  scrape 
Was  not  enough,  his  bullet  store  was  low; 
In  one  short  night  police  were  all  around. 

A  crash!  A  bang!  The  federal  bullets  flew! 
Jim,  undisturbed  by  conscience,  paid  no  heed; 
A  cartridge  came  and  drilled  him  cleanly  through; 
A  fatal  wound  thus  caused  his  blood  to  bleed; 
Within  the  hour  they  found  a  gory  corpse. 

The  third  edition  told  of  his  escape, 
The  fourth  ran  headlines  of  his  pardon  queer, 
The  border  of  the  fifth  was  edged  with  crepe, 
Acknowledging  the  end  of  his  career — 
Pardoned  on  the  very  brink  of  death. 
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Canada  At  War 

By  Charles  Hammond 


(Editor's  Note:  The  author  of  this  article  is  a 
student  at  the  Collegiate  Institute  in  North  Toronto. 
His  age,  class,  and  the  subjects  he  takes  correspond 
to  those  of  the  average  Upper  Middler.) 
'J^HERE  have  been  few  changes  in  Canada  since 
the  start  of  the  war,  with  the  exception  of  those 
technical  changes  which  war  brings  to  any  country. 
In  general  we  lead  a  normal  life,  go  to  school  each 
day;  have  all  our  usual  entertainments,  and  yet  it 
is  not  quite  the  same.  We  are  ever  conscious  of  the 
giim  reality  of  war,  everywhere  we  go  we  meet 
members  of  our  armed  forces.  The  women  have 
not  been  slow  to  realize  their  duties  and  those  who 
are  at  all  able  to  do  so  have  given  up  every  moment 
of  their  spare  time  to  further  Canada's  war  effort. 
Some  of  the  younger  girls  are  now  driving  trucks 
and  ambulances,  while  others  devote  their  time  to 
the  Red  Cross  and  other  charitable  institutions. 

Unemployment  in  this  country  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  as  production  in  almost  every  line 
of  manufacture  has  greatly  increased.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  products  which  have  suffered;  ap- 
ples and  fish  may  be  numbered  among  them,  as  ex- 
port trade  in  some  products  has  been  affected.  Our 
western  farmers,  whose  main  crop  is  wheat,  are  in 
better  circumstances  as  the  government  is  buying 
their  surplus  at  a  set  price.  Timbering  is  an  import- 
ant industry  in  this  country  and  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  output  since  the  start  of  the  war. 

There  has  been  little  increase  in  the  price  of 
merchandise  owing  to  government  supervision. 
(Records  show  how  prices  rose  very  rapidly  in  the 
last  war.)  This  time  the  government  is  trying  to 
prevent  the  pyramiding  of  prices,  and  firms  found 
to  be  taking  advantage  of  this  are  either  heavily 
fined  or  taken  over  by  the  government. 

There  has  been  no  food  rationing,  blackouts,  or 
fifth  column  scares  in  this  country  to  date.  (I  might 
mention  that  we  have  a  very  efficient  Dominion 
police  service,  known  as  the  Northwest  Mounted 


Police,  which  has  been  very  successful  to  date  in 
weeding  out  undesirable  citizens.)  All  factories, 
military  buildings,  power  plants,  army  camps,  etc., 
are  heavily  guarded. 

The  only  commodity  which  is  hard  to  secure  is 
aluminum,  and  this  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
government  for  war  purposes.  This  is  not  a  natural 
product  of  Canada. 

The  only  change  which  has  taken  place  in  our 
city  is  that  we  are  on  daylight  saving  time  through- 
out the  year.  This  was  done  for  the  conservation  of 
electricity  and  will  stay  in  effect  during  the  war. 

All  high  school  boys  are  required  to  give  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  time  to  military  training.  Up  to 
the  present  time  we  are  just  getting  squad  drill.  At 
my  age  we  are  not  required  to  do  any  war  work, 
but  all  boys  21  and  over  are  compelled  to  go  to 
camp  and  undergo  military  training  for  one  month 
each  year.  The  war  has  made  no  changes  in  the 
lives  of  the  average  student,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Christmas  holidays.  We  were  allowed  to  leave 
early  to  help  merchants  with  the  Christmas  rush. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  boys  will  be  expected  to 
work  on  the  farms  this  summer,  due  to  a  shortage 
in  labor. 

The  people  of  Canada  and  of  Great  Britain  have 
a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  beginning  to  feel  more  and 
more  that  your  country  is  behind  us  and  that  with 
your  help  we  are  bound  to  be  victorious. 

You  might  ask  if  we  feel  that  the  United  States 
should  openly  declare  war.  The  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority seems  to  be  that  you  can  best  help  by  supply- 
ing the  allies  with  the  implements  of  war  rather 
than  man  power.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  a 
democratic  country  as  small  as  Great  Britain,  mass 
production  over  a  great  period  of  time  is  impos- 
sible and  this  is  the  part  that  you  must  play  if  de- 
mocracy is  to  be  saved. 

One  of  our  air  training  schools  is  about  three 
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blocks  from  where  I  live,  and  nearly  every  night  we 
notice  in  the  paper  names  of  boys  from  all  over 
the  United  States  who  have  joined  the  R.  C.  A.  F., 
and  are  stationed  there.  This  in  itself  shows  how 
serious  many  of  the  youth  of  the  United  States  feel 
towards  the  present  crisis. 


That  Radio  Announcer 

By  Edward  H.  Berg,  '41 

^H)OD  morning,  folks.  This  is  station  WART, 
broadcasting  on  a  frequency  of  1.414  kilo- 
cycles. Our  first  program  is  the  Early  Risers'  Ex- 
ercise Club,  brought  to  you  by  the  makers  of  Aunt 
Jennie's  Mustard  Plasters.  I  will  now  turn  you  over 
to  that  energetic  physical  director  of  the  Early 
Risers'  Club,  Joe  Sweeney,  (time  passes) 

Well,  I  guess  that  will  have  to  be  all  for  this 
morning,  Joe,  but  remember,  folks,  if  you  get  sore 
or  stiff  from  too  much  exercise,  try  one  of  Aunt 
Jennie's  Mustard  Plasters.  They  work  wonders. 

Soft  Soap  Flakes  present  "Second  Stepmother." 
(Music).  Every  weekday  morning  at  this  time, 
Soft  Soap  Flakes  presents  "Second  Stepmother," 
the  heart-rending  tale  of  Mary  Jones,  who  has  just 
married  a  man  twice  her  age.  As  we  pick  up  the 
story,  Mary  is  saying.  .  .  .  (time  passes). 

And  so,  until  tomorrow,  we  leave  Mary  and 
John,  who  still  are  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  parked  on  a  railroad  track  and  that  the  train  is 
due  in  five  minutes;  but  remember — the  next  time 
that  your  clothes  are  greasy  or  grimy,  try  Soft 
Soap  Flakes. 

Racy's  five  and  ten  present  Jane  Case  with  her 
shopping  hints  for  today,  and  remember,  if  you 
are  ever  wondering  where  to  buy  something,  come 
in  to  Racy's,  whose  slogan  is  "everything  from  dia- 
mond rings  to  automobiles."  (time  passes) 

Twelve  o'clock,  Gruesome,  G-R-U-E-S-O-M-E, 
Gruesome  walch  time.  Stop  in  at  your  nearest 
jewelry  store  and  see  the  new  Gruesome  "smoke- 
stack." This  smart,  new  watch  is  designed  for  ac- 


curacy as  well  as  beauty,  and  sells  for  the  ama- 
zingly low  price  of  $84.95.  Stop  in  and  see  it  today. 

Flash!  President  Roosevelt  asked  Congress  for 
$3,998,344,679.96  to  speed  up  his  defense  pro- 
gram. 

"It's  a  bird,  it's  a  plane,  it's  Stuporman."  This 
program  is  brought  to  you  by  Shucks,  the  new7 
breakfast  food.  Most  breakfast  foods  contain 
merely  the  grain  of  the  wheat,  but  the  new  meal- 
sized  Shucks  contains  the  whole  stalk!!  And  what 
is  more,  Shucks  is  now  reinforced  with  vitamins  A, 
B,  Bl,  B3.1416,  C,  C  1-2,  C  3-8,  and  G.  Buy  an 
economical  ten-pound  package  at  your  grocer's  to- 
day. When  we  last  left  Stuporman  he  was  hanging 
by  his  thumbs  with  a  rock  tied  to  his  feet  and  was 
being  towed  along  by  an  airplane.  As  we  open  to- 
day's adventure,  Stuporman  is  saying.  ...  (time 
passes) 

And  so  we  leave  Stuporman  tied  to  the  railroad 
tracks.  Tune  in  tomorrow  at  this  same  time  to  hear 
another  thrilling  installment  of  Stuporman. 

Sweeney's  Swanky  Shoppe  presents  Us,  The 
Folks,  but  before  we  begin,  let  me  say  just  a  word 
about  the  special  bargain  offered  by  Sweeney's. 
Every  day  this  week  Sweeney's  is  giving  away  one 
whole  ounce  of  "Daytime  in  Philadelphia"  perfume 
with  every  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  goods  purchased. 
Don't  forget,  ladies,  if  you  want  to  have  a  dainty 
fiagrance  about  you,  drop  in  at  Sweeney's  and 
smell  this  new  perfume,  and  you  will  be  convinced 
of  its  allure.  And  now  we  bring  you  the  master  of 
ceremonies,  Babe  Seater.  (time  passes) 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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Spring  Sports  Prevue 


BASEBALL— By  C.  P.  Gilbert,  '43 

^^ITH  only  two  lettermen  returning  from  last 
year's  squad,  the  outcome  of  this  spring's 
baseball  season  remains  quite  a  question  mark  in 
the  mind  of  Coach  "Flop"  Follansbee.  It  is,  of 
course,  tremendously  hard  for  a  coach  to  make 
prophecies  far  in  advance  concerning  the  poten- 
tialities of  a  squad  of  boys  with  whom  he  has  never 
worked.  At  present  the  pitching  staff  seems  to  be  the 
unknown  quantity  on  which  the  success  of  the  sea- 
son largely  depends.  If  one  or  two  reliable  pitchers 
can  be  found  during  spring  training,  there  is  no 
telling  to  what  heights  the  team  may  rise  as  the 
schedule  progresses. 

Captain  "Donny"  Boynton  and  Fred  Hudson, 
shortstop  and  third  baseman  respectively,  are  the 
two  lettermen.  Other  repeating  members  of  the 
squad  are  Seth  Brockway,  a  junior  pitching  dis- 
covery of  last  year,  Tony  Falcon,  utility  man,  and 
Art  Coleman,  outfielder.  It  is  around  these  few 
men  that  the  team  must  be  moulded. 

Last  year's  J.  V.  team,  coached  by  Mr.  Melendy, 
uncovered  some  consistent  performers  who  may 
well  fill  varsity  berths.  Among  these  "Ellie"  Vose, 
starting  pitcher  for  the  Junior  Varsity,  Bob  Wil- 
cox, a  fleet  outfielder,  "Sledge"  Hammer,  a  heads- 
up  shortstop,  and  Bud  Thurber  behind  the  plate, 
seem  at  the  moment  to  be  the  more  promising.  Bob 
Furman,  in  the  outfield,  "Vinnie"  McKernin,  cover- 
ing the  initial  sack,  and  John  Macintyre,  a  valuable 
utility  man,  are  high  in  the  competition  for 
positions. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  wealth  of  talent  among 
the  new  boys  every  year  that  cannot  be  truly  evalu- 
ated until  practice  actually  begins.  Previous  ex- 
perience and  excellent  recommendations  entitle 
some  of  these  men  to  careful  scrutiny.  In  this  group 
are  John  Ferguson,  first  baseman  at  Danvers  High 
School,  "Punchy"  Pyle,  a  catcher  at  Kimball 
Union,  "Huzzy"  Coxe,  another  first  baseman,  Dick 


Duden,  a  combination  outfielder  and  first  baseman, 
Ben  Hammer,  an  experienced  catcher,  and  Tom 
Dwyer,  whose  strong  point  is  pitching.  Other  ques- 
tion marks  are  Jim  Reilly,  a  pitcher,  and  football 
captain,  Ken  Keuffel,  who  are  undecided  as  to 
whether  they  will  turn  out  forbaseball,  and  "Poppy" 
Bush,  who  was  slated  to  be  last  year's  first  baseman 
until  taken  sick  before  the  start  of  the  regular  sea- 
son. 

From  now  until  the  opening  game  with  Thayer 
Academy  on  April  16,  a  lot  can  happen,  but  in  the 
words  of  the  coach,  "This  year's  team  should  be  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  last  year's." 


TRACK— By  W.  H.  Hatheway,  '41 

JF  the  success  of  the  Winter  track  team  until  the 
Harvard  meet  on  February  12  may  be  con- 
sidered any  criterion,  Andover  should  have  one  of 
its  better  track  squads  this  spring.  Co-captain  Jack 
Fisher,  voted  the  outstanding  athlete  of  his  class, 
was  the  outstanding  man  on  the  team  in  the  Winter 
term.  He  may  be  expected  to  do  well  this  spring  in 
whatever  events  he  tries.  Early  in  the  winter  term 
he  broke  the  Cage  records  in  the  28  and  35-lb. 
weights.  This  spring  as  captain  of  the  field  events 
he  will  compete  in  the  hammer,  discus,  and  pos- 
sibly the  javelin  throws,  and  also  in  the  shotput. 

Harvey  Kelsey,  leader  of  the  track  events,  was 
undefeated  in  the  short  dash  and  the  300-yard  run 
this  winter  until  the  Harvard  meet,  and  tied  the 
Cage  record  in  the  40-yard  dash  quite  frequently. 
In  the  spring  he  may  well  be  expected  to  hit  his 
peak,  for  the  longer  dashes  will  in  effect  nullify 
the  results  of  his  tendency  toward  starting  a  little 
late,  and  his  long  stride  will  not  be  hindered  by 
curves  in  the  track.  His  two  events,  the  100  and 
220-yard  dashes,  are  run  on  a  straight  track.  It  is 
not  likely  that  he  will  endanger  Borah's  record 
of  9.6  seconds  in  the  100,  but  he  is  expected  to  do 
below  ten  seconds.  The  race  between  Kelsey  and 
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Caldwell  of  Moses  Brown  in  the  Interscholastic 
track  meet  this  spring  is  an  eagerly  awaited  event. 

After  four  lean  years,  the  pole  vault  event  fi- 
nally appears  strong.  Davidson  and  Sheridan  have 
both  topped  11  feet  8  inches  indoors,  while  Sulis 
has  done  11  feet  6  inches,  and  Merrick  11  feet  4 
inches.  Four  years  ago  as  Juniors,  Merrick,  David- 
son, Sulis,  and  Chapman,  who  was  expected  to  be 
the  best  of  the  lot  but  has  now  discontinued  vault- 
ing, started  taking  instructions  in  pole  vaulting 
from  Coaches  Shepard  and  Watt.  They  have  moved 
up  at  the  rather  slow  rate  of  an  average  of  six  to 
nine  inches  higher  every  year.  They  now  appear 
ready  to  do  twelve  feet. 

Coach  Boyle  has  developed  a  good  trio  of  hurd- 
lers in  Tom  Smith,  Chan  Hall,  and  Walter  Cah- 
ners, for  the  second  year  in  a  row.  Last  year  Coach 
Boyle  developed  in  Sherwood  Finley  a  fine  hurdler. 
The  longer  runs  appear  to  be  well  in  hand  at  this 
moment.  Bruce  and  Ben  Calder  appear  above  aver- 
age in  the  quarter-mile.  Dick  Kurth,  if  he  has  suf- 
ficiently recovered  from  his  appendectomy,  will 
have  few  rivals  in  the  half  mile.  In  the  mile  Reilly, 
Blood,  Weren,  and  Nichols  are  destined  to  be  point 
winners. 


Day  Day  Day 

By  R.  B.  Seaver,  '42 


Snore  snore  snore  snore 

12-7 

Ring  ring  ring 

7:01 

Stumble  stumble  stumble  stumble 

7:02 

Splash  splash  splash 

7:03  -  7:05 

Dress  dress  dress  dress 

7:07  -  7:12 

Run  run  run 

7:12  -  7:14 

Closer  closer  closer  closer 

7:14  -  7:Uy2 

Slide  slide  slide 

7:14% 

Puff  puff  puff  puff 

7:15 

Gulp  gulp  gulp 

7:15-7:30 

Sleep  sleep  sleep  sleep 

7:45  -  7:50 

Sing  sing  sing 

7:50 

-  7:53 

Doze  doze  doze  doze 

8:07 

-  9:00 

Clang  clang  clang 

9:00 

Yawn  yawn  yawn  yawn 

9:07 

-9:59 

Clang  clang  clang 

10:00 

Dick  dick  dick  dick 

10:07  - 

10:45 

Milk  milk  milk 

10:45- 

11:00 

Hear  hear  hear  hear 

11:07  - 

11:59 

Clang  clang  clang 

12:00 

Listen  listen  listen  listen 

12:07  - 

12:59 

Clang  clang  clang 

1:00 

Eat  eat  eat  eat 

1:05 

-  1:20 

Dick  dick  dick 

1:25 

-2:00 

Change  change  change  change 

2:00 

-2:15 

Sweat  sweat  sweat 

2:15 

-  3:45 

Splash  splash  splash  splash 

4:00 

-4:05 

Snack  snack  snack 

4:15 

-  4:25 

Dick  dick  dick  dick 

4:25 

-  5:10 

Learn  learn  learn 

5:22 

-  6:15 

Dine  dine  dine  dine 

6:20 

-  6:45 

Weed  weed  weed 

6:45 

-  7:00 

Dick  dick  dick  dick 

7:00 

-8:20 

Cram  cram  cram 

8:20- 

11:00 

Tick  tick  tick  tick 

8:20  - 

11:00 

Quit  quit  quit 

11:10 

Dick  dick  dick  dick 

11:11  - 

11:45 

Wash  wash  wash 

11:45- 

11:49 

SLEEP 

12:00 

"nexT" 
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The  Story  of  a  Great  Clarinetist 

By  A.  S.  Cook,  '41 


"DENNY  GOODMAN  perhaps  understands  more 
how  the  two  worlds  of  jazz  and  classical  music 
live  than  any  other  man  alive  today. 


He  has  spent  time  in  and  breathed  the 
most  rarefied  air  of  each.  If  ever  the 
twain  shall  meet,  it  will  be  under  the 
auspices  of  a  virtuoso  like  Mr.  Good- 
man. The  "Mr."  is  the  address  they 
use  in  the  field  of  symphony  and 
chamber  music  where  the  Goodman 
clarinet  mingles  in  demure  restraint 
with  the  strings,  brasses,  and  wood- 
winds of  the  "long-haired"  musicians 
of  the  classics.  In  the  dance  halls, 
houses,  hotel  ballrooms,  college 
proms,  and  jam  sessions,  it's  "just  call 
me  Benny";  and  the  clarinet  through 


which  he  blows  his  "hot  licks"  and  his  weird  incan- 
tations of  the  blues  is  affectionately  called  a 
"licorice  stick." 

Recently,  Benny  has  been  displaying  his  versa- 
tility in  a  manner  that  makes  him  almost  sui  gen- 
eris. In  the  very  prime  of  intensified  rehearsal  ses- 
sions where  he  was  whipping  his  new  band  into 
shape  for  the  winter's  rigors,  he  abandoned  him- 
self from  the  work  which  was  most  dear  to  him  to 
appear  with  the  august  New  York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  clarinet  soloist.  He  ex- 
hibited extreme  dexterity  in  the  playing  of  Mozart's 
Concerto  for  clarinet  and  orchestra,  a  work  of 
searching  loftiness  and  beauty;  for  good  measure, 
he  added  a  few  bars  of  Debussy's  solemn  Rhapsody 
for  Clarinet.  His  performance  was  overwhelmingly 
successful.  In  fact,  he  was  extended  a  most  warm 
invitation  to  unite  with  the  orchestra  and  its  con- 
ductor, John  Barbirolli,  in  new  recordings  of  both 
these  works.  Musicians  of  stern,  unrelenting  stand- 
ards   informed    Mr.    Goodman    that  outstanding 


prominence  as  a  successful  clarinetist  of  classical 
music  was  his  for  the  asking  if  he  put  his  mind  to 
the  task. 

But  Goodman  has  poured  the  most  deep  and  sin- 
cere endeavors  of  his  mind  and  his  heart  into  his 
playing  for  years.  Whether  he  plays  the  music  of 
the  intellectuals  or  the  swing  of  the  jitterbugs,  he 
puts  his  whole  genius  to  work.  The  results  are  dif- 
ferent, of  course,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
music  he  plays.  For  that  matter  his  appearance 
takes  on  that  of  two  different  musicians  when  he 
shuttles  between  jazz  and  the  classics.  Clearly  his 
approach  and  his  feeling  about  the  two  types  of 
music  are  as  divergent  as  the  music  itself. 

Just  watch  Benny  promenading  with  his  band! 
Adorned  in  a  dinner  jacket  and  a  black  tie,  beat- 
ing time  inconspicuously  for  his  boys,  with  un- 
assuming modesty  and  poise,  he  taciturnly  steps 
before  the  microphone  and  cuts  in  with  a  chorus 
all  his  own.  He  levels  the  clarinet  to  his  lips,  closes 
his  eyes,  and  sends  forth  those  clear  and  unique 
tones  of  absolute  perfection  for  which  he  is  fa- 
mous. If  the  music  is  torrid,  the  notes  slither  and 
skip  at  a  rapid-fire  pace;  if  the  music  is  serenely 
dark  and  yearning,  the  tones  are  somber  and  long 
drawn  out  so  that  the  listener  is  complemented  with 
a  complete  sense  of  intense  satisfaction.  The  chorus 
may  vary  with  each  performance  depending  on  how 
the  maestro  feels  and  how  his  audience  reacts. 
Swaying  gently  as  he  plays,  his  face  takes  on  that 
satisfied  ecstatic  expression. 

Now  observe  that  solemn  gentleman  with  a  sym- 
phony orchestra,  dressed  in  white  tie  and  tails,  the 
music  stand  before  him,  his  features  expressing 
supreme  concentration  on  each  printed  note  of  the 
score.  Intently  casting  a  watchful  eye  on  the  con- 
ductor and  his  baton,  he  strives  valiantly  to  play 
every  note  as  the  composer  has  set  it  down  and  as 
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he  and  the  conductor  worked  it  out  at  long  and  tir- 
ing rehearsals.  His  thoughts  do  not  run  to  the  feel- 
ings of  his  audience  now.  He  is  merely  a  serious 
interpreter  of  great  music  intent  on  his  work;  this 
is  no  time  for  self-expression. 

The  appearance  of  Goodman  in  the  two  fields 
reflects  what  he  feels  and  thinks  about  both  of  them. 
He  willingly  asserted  that  it  was  enervating  work, 
such  as  he  was  undertaking  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  He  compared  the  playing 
of  the  Mozart  Concerto  to  the  walking  of  a  tight 
rope.  Speaking  with  rapt  admiration  of  the  genius 
of  Mozart,  he  said,  "Why,  that  fellow  never  uses 
more  than  the  same  seven  notes  or  so,  and  look 
what  he  does  with  them!  When  I  play  a  hot  chorus, 
I  might  use  every  note  I  have  on  the  clarinet.  Just 
seven  notes  or  so  for  Mozart.  It  ought  to  be  a  cinch 
after  the  stuff  I've  done,  but  it  certainly  is  not." 

As  he  discusses  his  playing  of  the  classical,  he 
pauses  for  a  moment  and  appears  to  be  restaging 
the  performance  in  his  mind.  He  sums  up  his  atti- 
tude of  Mozart  as  follows: 

"You  know,  I'll  have  to  play  that  Concerto  a  lot 
more,  because,  no  matter  how  you  sweat  over  it, 
there's  one  thing  that  you  can't  forget — Mozart  is 
still  boss." 

"Jazz  is  entirely  different.  A  fellow  starts  with 
a  tune  that  some  composer  has  knocked  out.  Say 
it's  a  cracking  good  tune.  Say  also  that  a  top-notch 
arranger  like  Fletcher  Henderson,  who  has  done 
most  of  the  orchestrations  for  our  band,  has 
dressed  it  up  fit  to  kill.  There  is  still  a  lot  left  for 
the  musicians  to  do.  If  I  feel  like  embellishing  my 
chorus  or  simplifying  it,  I  play  as  I  feel.  If  I  feel 
like  tossing  it  off  in  an  entirely  new  form,  that  is 
distinctly  to  the  good.  A  jazz  man  is  largely  on  his 
own,  and  self-expression  is  the  touchstone  of  the 
best  jazz  players  today." 

As  the  music  and  playing  are  different,  so  it  goes 
with  the  audiences.  And  Benny  Goodman,  as  an 
eminent  laborer  in  both  vineyards,  is  well  equipped 
to  discuss  the  disparities. 

"The  audience  at  a  symphony  concert  sits  and 


listens  quietly,"  he  says.  "Anybody  who  whispers 
or  coughs  or  rustles  a  program  gets  a  dirty  look 
from  his  nearest  neighbor.  Although  not  every 
listener  may  understand  each  composition,  a  good 
many  do  and  get  an  emotional  kick  out  of  it.  When 
these  people  are  moved  by  music,  they  feel  it  in- 
side. But  like  the  music,  the  people  are  well  dis- 
ciplined." 

"But  the  jazz  audience!  There  are  some  people 
who  are  -o  familiar  with  the  fine  points  of  our 
music  that  they  react  pretty  much  like  the  sym- 
phony crowds.  They  feel  good  inside,  but  don't 
do  much  outwardly.  I  say  there  are  some  audiences 
like  that,  but  only  a  few.  I  predict  that  there  will 
be  more  in  time.  But  for  the  present  our  audiences 
are  undisciplined.  When  they  hear  a  catchy  rhythm, 
they  have  to  beat  time  with  their  hands,  feet,  and 
bodies.  They  sometimes  make  nuisances  of  them- 
selves. But  we  can't  get  sore  at  them.  After  all, 
they're  being  honest  about  their  reactions,  and 
thank  goodness,  they  still  have  reactions." 

Benny  could  have  been  more  specific  in  his  ref- 
erence to  the  latter  type  of  audience.  He  might  have 
recalled  the  dancing  in  the  aisles  at  one  of  the  large 
theatres  where  he  and  his  band  were  making  a  per- 
sonal appearance.  Mention  might  have  been  made 
of  the  maniacs  who  hung  from  the  balcony  of  one 
theatre  in  an  excess  of  ebullience.  He  could  have 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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The  Cereal  and  the  Secret  Police 

By  Craig  P.  Gilbert,  '43 


jyjR.  MORGAN  was  very  busy  taking  inventory. 

The  shelves  of  his  small  grocery  store  in  war- 
torn  Coventry  seemed  quite  bare  for  the  first  time 
that  month.  When  the  bombings  first  started  the 
people  didn't  eat  very  much,  but  now  that  they  had 
become  a  daily  occurrence  Mr.  Morgan  was  selling 
as  much  food  as  he  did  before  the  war  began.  He 
must  not  forget  to  put  in  a  new  order  for  some  of 
that  new  cereal  that  had  proved  so  popular  re- 
cently; there  were  only  two  packages  left.  One 
was  in  such  bad  condition  that  he  could  hardly  sell 
it.  It  had  been  knocked  about  in  the  process  of 
shipping  and  the  carton  was  torn  in  several  places. 

The  torn  package  looked  very  innocent  standing 
there  on  the  shelf,  but  it  wasn't  at  all.  It  contained 
a  message  in  code  that,  according  to  all  plans, 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the  German 
secret  police  in  Berlin  before  the  night  was  over. 
The  Fifth  Column  had  done  its  deadly  work.  When 
the  decoded  message  reached  Berlin,  instructions 
would  be  given  to  each  pilot  of  the  invading  air 
force.  These  instructions  would  tell  the  pilot  ex- 
actly where  the  hidden  English  munition  factory 
was  located,  and  how  it  could  be  most  efficiently 
bombed.  Mr.  Morgan's  small  son  and  daughter 
were  living  in  the  country  within  500  feet  of  this 
factory;  a  bombing  of  it  would  mean  death  for 
them.  Mr.  Morgan  had  just  remarked  to  his  wife 
the  other  day  how  glad  he  was  that  they  were  away 
from  all  danger. 

Whew,  this  business  of  taking  stock  was  boring. 
Well,  just  a  few  more  items  and  he  would  be  fin- 
ished for  the  night.  It  would  probably  be  the  same 
as  last  night.  It  was  difficult  for  Mary,  but  as  for 
him,  he  could  sleep  just  as  comfortably  in  the  air- 
raid shelter.  The  books  all  checked,  he  began  to 
tidy  up  the  store.  He  took  the  broom  from  its  place 
behind  the  counter,  and  before  long  the  place  would 


have  even  done  credit  to  Mary's  meticulous  house- 
cleaning. 

During  all  the  time  Mr.  Morgan  was  tidying  up 
the  store,  a  thin  young  man  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  sidewalk  not  far  away,  pausing  every 
now  and  then  to  look  at  an  address  written  on  a 
piece  of  yellow  paper  that  he  held  in  his  hand.  He 
stopped  now  under  the  street  lamp  to  make  sure 
of  the  number.  Ach,  he  was  on  the  wrong  street. 
It  was  Mr.  Morgan's  store  he  was  looking  for.  His 
job  was  to  buy  the  torn  carton  of  cereal  when  there 
were  no  other  customers  in  the  store,  decode  the 
message,  and  send  it  as  quickly  as  possible  by 
seciet  telegraph  to  Berlin.  If  he  failed.  .  .well  he 
just  wouldn't  fail. 

Mr.  Morgan  put  the  broom  back  in  its  place  and 
put  on  his  hat  and  coat  to  leave.  As  he  was  turning 
the  lights  out  the  telephone  rang.  He  put  them  on 
again  and  picked  up  the  receiver.  It  was  Mrs. 
Cunningham  asking  if  he  would  please  keep  the 
store  open  a  few  minutes  more.  In  looking  through 
the  kitchen  she  had  found  that  she  was  short  on 
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cereal,  and  her  husband  was  so  fond  of  that  new 
kind  she  hated  not  having  any  for  him  next  morn- 
ing. She  would  be  over  in  just  a  minute  to  buy  a 
package  of  that  new  brand.  Mr.  Morgan  thanked 
his  lucky  stars  that  he  hadn't  decided  to  throw 
those  last  two  packages  away. 

The  young  man  was  now  only  two  doors  away 
from  the  store.  He  had  the  exact  change  in  his 
hand  that  it  would  cost  to  buy  the  carton.  He  want- 
ed to  get  in  and  out  of  the  store  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. This  was  his  first  mission  for  the  secret 
police,  and  to  tell  the  truth  he  didn't  particularly 
relish  the  job.  But  he  had  had  no  other  choice  but 
to  accept,  and  after  all  he  was  serving  his  country. 
Ah,  now  was  his  chance  to  make  the  purchase; 
there  were  no  other  customers  in  the  store.  Mr. 
Morgan  was  not  even  in  sight;  he  had  gone  into 
the  back  room  for  a  moment.  He  stepped  into  the 
light  of  the  doorway  but  ducked  back  into  the 
shadows  as  Mrs.  Cunningham  passed  him  on  her 
way  into  the  store.  Through  the  large  show  window 
the  young  man  saw  her  look  around  for  Mr.  Morgan 
and  on  not  seeing  him,  she  walked  over  to  the  shelf 
on  which  the  two  packages  of  cereal  were  located. 
She  took  one  of  them  down,  rummaged  in  her  purse 
for  the  correct  amount,  placed  it  on  the  counter, 
and  walked  quickly  from  the  store.  As  she  passed 
him,  the  young  man  noticed  that  the  package  she 
was  carrying  was  torn  in  many  places  and  alto- 
gether in  very  bad  condition. 


A  Fable  for  Physicists 

By  Harvey  Charles  Davidson,  '42 

VERY  prominent  and  clever  physicist  once 
had  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter, 
who  was  in  love  with  a  poet — a  very  poor  poet,  who 
was  always  broke.  But  the  physicist  didn't  want  his 
daughter  to  marry  him,  because  he  thought  that  so 
beautiful  a  girl  as  she  ought  to  have  all  the  riches 
and  luxuries  a  wealthy  husband  could  afford  to  give 


her,  and  besides,  he  didn't  think  poetry  very  con- 
structive anyway. 

One  day  the  father  heard  the  poet  say  to  his 
daughter,  "Susan,  thine  eyes  to  me  are  like  the 
green  of  the  herbs  of  the  field,"  for  her  eyes  were 
green  and  her  name  was  Susan. 

"Mush,"  snorted  the  old  man  when  he  was  out 
of  earshot.  "Puppy-love."  But  he  was  really  very 
worried. 

Since  he  was  a  physicist,  and  knew  nothing  about 
anything  except  physics,  (his  daughter  was 
adopted),  he  went  to  his  laboratory  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

As  he  sat  down  to  work,  the  sentence  he  had  over- 
heard kept  ringing  through  his  ears — "the  green 
of  the  herbs  of  the  field" — and  when  he  emerged 
after  an  all-night  vigil  at  his  workbench,  he  knew 
he  had  the  answer.  It  was  a  machine  which  would 
take  all  the  chlorophyl  out  of  the  grass  and  make  it 
white. 

The  anxious  parent  threw  the  switch,  and  all  the 
grass,  and  all  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  even  the 
mangiest  weeds  turned  a  corpselike  white. 

All  the  people  in  the  world  ran  every  which-a- 
way  in  the  streets,  shouting  that  the  end  of  the  world 
had  come,  and  one  by  one  they  committed  suicide. 

When  the  poet  saw  this,  he  was  greatly  inspired 
to  write  a  very  sad  poem,  but  as  there  was  no  one 
left  to  read  it,  he  thought  he  had  failed  again,  and 
so  he  committed  suicide  too. 

Of  course,  when  Susan  heard  what  had  hap- 
pened, she  was  heart-broken,  and  she  decided  to 
join  her  true  love  in  the  after-life. 

I've  never  been  able  to  discover  what  happened 
to  the  old  man,  but  I  presume  he  just  died  of  self- 
reproach  over  the  loss  of  his  beloved  Susan. 

Moral:  There  isn't  any.  No  one  ever  heeds  them 
anyway,  so  why  bother  to  make  one  up? 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  Mayor,  refusing  to  appro- 
priate money  for  new  snow  plows,  says:  "The  Al- 
mighty sends  snow  and  if  we  are  patient  enough 
he  will  remove  it." 
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The  Door 

By  David  W.  Brown,  '42 


DOOR,  Joe  Phipps  philosophised,  looking  up 
from  his  accounts,  is  one  of  the  ingenious 
products  of  civilization  which  is  more  bother  than 
it's  worth.  Doubtless  the  inventor  of  the  door  was 
an  inspired  man  who  envisioned  his  masterpiece 
as  making  one  room  into  two  when  locked,  or  two 
rooms  into  one  when  open,  thus  offering  civiliza- 
tion utter  privacy  or  complete  companionship  at 
the  mere  squeak  of  a  hinge.  But  our  benefactor 
never  foresaw  the  mental  torture  and  indecision 
created  by  a  door,  which,  closed  but  not  locked, 
might  be  said  to  form  the  barrier  between  failure 
and  success. 

The  portal  which  provided  the  locomotion  for 
this  train  of  thought  lay  between  the  outer  and  in- 
ner offices  of  the  Baxter  Safety  Pin  Company. 
Every  morning,  even  before  his  office  force  arrived, 
J.  C.  Baxter  was  behind  that  closed  door,  well  into 
his  routine  of  directing  the  company's  destiny  and 
smoking  25  cent  cigars.  Periodically  the  door 
opened,  a  cloud  of  cigar  smoke  rolled  forth,  and 
out  of  this  emerged  J.  C.  himself.  While  the  office 
force  remained  in  a  state  of  attentiveness  that  would 
have  made  an  army  sergeant  green  with  envy,  J.  C. 
blustered,  commended,  or  condemned,  depending 
on  how  the  world  seemed  to  him,  which,  in  turn, 
depended  largely  on  how  his  cigar  tasted.  Occa- 
sionally, a  clerk  was  ushered  into  the  inner  sanc- 
tum, while  his  fellow  workers  expressed  their  sym- 
pathy among  themselves.  It  was  a  brave  man  with 
a  very  good  reason  who  opened  J.  C.'s  door  unin- 
vited. Joe  Phipps  thought  he  had  a  reason. 

In  a  twenty  year  career  with  the  Baxter  Safety 
Pin  Co.,  Joe  had  never  made  a  costly  error,  had 
annually  saved  J.  C.  about  seventy-five  dollars  on 
his  income  tax,  had  missed  only  one  day  of  work 
and  then  to  get  married,  and  had  generally  dis- 
played the  qualities  of  a  dependable  though  not 
brilliant  employee.  Recently,  however,  had  come 


a  chance  to  show  his  real  value.  The  nation-wide 
epidemic  of  grippe  had  hit  the  Baxter  office  and 
hit  it  hard.  First  the  stenographers  had  failed  to 
appear.  J.  C.  had  observed  this  with  the  bellow  of 
a  wounded  bull,  demanding  who  in  God's  name 
was  going  to  type  his  letters  now.  But  he,  Joe 
Phipps,  had  proved  that  he  could  typewrite  as  well 
as  any  exponent  of  the  hunt-and-peck  system,  and 
J.  C.  had  rewarded  him  with  the  unusual  compli- 
ment, "Well,  Phipps,  harumph,  you  should  be  a 
secretary,  ha,  ha."  Then,  one  by  one,  the  other 
clerks  had  fallen  victim  to  the  epidemic.  Joe  had 
been  a  veritable  wild  man  with  the  accounting  ma- 
chines, using,  by  actual  count,  fifteen  yards  of  add- 
ing machine  tape  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  and  re- 
ceiving from  J.  C.  the  unheard-of  statement  that 
his  figures  were  "damn  gratifying."  Today  even 
Clarence,  the  office  boy,  did  not  come  to  work, 
making  Joe  the  only  man  in  the  outer  office.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  Washmore  Diaper  Co.  was  plan- 
ning to  put  two  complimentary  safety  pins  on  each 
of  its  diapers,  and  the  Baxter  Co.  was  negotiating 
for  the  contract.  Yes,  Joe  concluded,  his  invaluable 
efforts  of  late  should  show  J.  C.  that  accountant 
Phipps  was  worth  a  raise. 

Having  thus  compiled  his  reasons  for  opening 
the  door,  Joe  tried  to  manufacture  some  courage. 
He  stood  up,  strode  firmly  around  the  room, 
smoothed  his  coat,  paused  before  the  door,  and 
raised  his  hand  to  knock.  He  then  lowered  his 
hand,  walked  to  the  window,  and  straightened  his 
tie.  You  shouldn't  rush  into  this  sort  of  thing.  He 
turned,  stubbed  his  toe  on  a  wastebasket,  stumbled, 
and  ended  by  giving  the  door  an  earth-shaking 
kick.  Joe  stiffened,  expecting  a  volcanic  eruption 
from  within.  None  came.  Thinking  something  must 
be  wrong,  he  knocked.  Still  no  answer.  Joe  turned 
the  handle,  hesitated:  "Mr.  Baxter,  I  have  a  very 
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important  matter — ."  The  chair  behind  the  desk 
was  empty;  so  was  the  whole  office. 

Suddenly  the  telephone  rang.  Joe's  first  reaction 
was  for  full  retreat.  Then  slowly  it  dawned  on  him 
that,  at  least  temporarily,  he  was  dictator  of  the 
Baxter  Safety  Pin  Co.  He  picked  up  the  receiver 
and  dropped  into  J.  C.'s  chair. 

"Hello,"  said  a  voice  on  the  phone.  "That  you, 
Baxter?  This  is  L.  B.  Washmore  over  at  Wash- 
more  Diaper." 

J.  C.'s  chair  tilted  back  violently  so  that  Joe 
found  his  head  practically  touching  the  floor.  He 
yelled,  "Help!" 

"What's  the  matter?  Baxter,"  roared  the  voice, 
"are  you  sitting  on  your  own  product?" 

"Mr.  Baxter  isn't  here,"  said  Joe  faintly.  "This 
is  Mr.  Phipps  talking."  He  thrashed  his  feet  in  the 
air  and  tried  valiantly  to  right  himself.  "I'll  be 
glad,  ugh,  to  carry  on  the  negotiations  for,  ugh, 
that  pin  deal  with  you,  Mr.  Washmore." 

"Is  it  that  hard  to  trade  with  me?" 

"Oh,  no,  Mr.  Washmore,  it's  just  that  things  are, 
er,  a  little  upset."  His  eye  fell  on  a  picture  of  II 
Duce  in  a  paper  on  J.  C.'s  desk.  Joe  thrust  out  his 
chin.  "But  I'm  in  complete  charge,  Washmore, 
complete  charge.  Now  about  that  contract — " 

"Glad  to  hear  it,  Phipps.  Confidentially  I'm  re- 
lieved that  overstuffed  point-polisher  isn't  in.  The 
prices  he  asks  would  pay  off  the  national  debt." 

Joe  cleared  his  throat.  "How  about  a  drop  of  an 
eighth  of  a  cent  per  pin.  I'll  handle  the  old  man." 

"Eighth  of  a  cent!"  Washmore  screamed,  then 
added,  "Can't  you  do  better  than  that,  Phipps? 
This  is  a  big  deal." 

"These  are  big  pins,"  Joe  asserted. 

"All  right,  Phipps,"  Washmore  said,  amid  the 
soft  gurgles  that  proceed  from  a  man  who  wants 
to  laugh  but  has  to  preserve  his  dignity.  "You  win. 
It's  a  deal." 

Joe  sat  staring  at  the  phone  in  dazed  amazement. 
He  had  closed  the  big  deal.  Why,  that  raise  was  as 
good  as  spent  now.  Joe  surveyed  the  office  as  if  it 
were  his  own.  He  had  been  curious  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  a  big  brown  box  which  lay  before  him  on 


the  desk.  He  opened  it  and  found  it  contained  the 
twenty-five  cent  cigars.  "Why  not,"  he  said,  and 
placed  one  in  his  mouth.  He  then  rested  his  feet  on 
J.  C.'s  desk,  folded  his  hands  on  his  stomach,  and 
leaned  back.  At  this  instant  the  door  opened  and 
there  stood  J.  C.  Baxter  himself.  The  effect  of  this 
unheralded  entrance  again  capsized  the  chair,  so 
that  Joe  came  to  rest  with  his  legs  vertical,  his  back 
horizontal,  and  his  cigar  half-way  down  his  throat. 

"Sorry  to  be  late,"  growled  J.  C.  "Wife  let  me 
oversleep.  Phipps — !"  His  expression  suggested 
that  he  had  noticed  Gargantua  reclining  behind  the 
desk. 

"Yes,  sir,  er  ah,  I  just  closed  the  Washmore 
deal  at  one  half  per  and  cash." 

"You  did,  eh?  You  did?  Have  a  cigar,  Phipps. 
Oh,  you  already  have  one.  Harumph.  Of  course 
you  realize  that  the  deal  was  already  in  the  bag, 
but  you  did  well,  Phipps,  very  well.  That  will  be 
all." 

Joe  withdrew.  He  wished  his  fellow  workers 
could  have  seen  him  emerge.  J.  C.  had  seemed 
quite  pleased.  He  had  even  offered  him  a  cigar.  It 
would  not  be  long  before  he  got  that  raise.  He  al- 
lowed himself  the  luxury  of  doing  absolutely 
nothing. 

"Phipps!"  J.  C.  was  standing  in  the  open  portal. 
"Ah,"  thought  Joe,  "this  is  it." 
"I  see  Clarence  isn't  here  and  this  place  is  filthy. 
Come  now,  Phipps,  get  busy  and  sweep  the  floor." 
The  Door  closed. 
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" Enemy  Aircraft  Over  Listening  Post  416" 

By  Frederick  H.  Sontag,  '42 


"Practical  Democracy  demands  sacrifice  and 
foresight." — Thomas  Jefferson 

^^LL  along  the  eastern  seaboard,  from  Virginia 
Beach  to  Cape  Cod,  from  January  21  to  24, 
1941,  there  were  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Army,  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Legion, 
hundreds  of  aircraft  warning  service  drills.  Perched 
on  hilltops,  farmhouse  roofs,  city  skyscrapers  (in- 
cluding New  York  City's  Empire  State  Building, 
the  world's  highest)  and  other  observation  points, 
the  army  of  farmers,  factory  hands,  clerical  work- 
ers, and  other  citizens  manned  their  posts.  The  fall 
of  France  had  shown  the  world  the  deadly  speed  of 
the  German  eagles  of  death,  and  America  was  be- 
ginning to  prepare  itself  against  any  similar  at- 
tempt. 

All  American  Legion  posts  were  requested  by 
the  Legion  Commanders  to  man  their  observation 
posts  during  the  four  day  test  period.  Already 
weeks  before  the  far-sighted  members  of  many  Le- 
gion posts  had  started  to  look  for  good  high  ob- 
servation sites  in  their  district.  Andover  Post  No. 
8,  American  Legion,  had  picked  a  nearly  perfect 
location  at  the  Jenkins  Farm,  off  Route  28,  about  a 
mile  south  of  Phillips  Academy. 

Many  people  had  been  very  interested  in  these 
tests,  and  the  Mirror  made  plans  for  several  school 
representatives  to  be  guests  at  the  post  during  a 
drill  period.  Unfortunately  the  planned  trip  for 
January  24th,  at  the  hours  from  6  a.m.  to  8  a.m. 
had  to  be  called  off,  and  the  Mirror  reporter  fi- 
nally got  out  there  only  at  2  p.m.  that  afternoon. 

"Visibility  fair,"  were  the  first  words  that  P.  A's 
Ken  Minard,  Ancient  History  teacher  who  had 
volunteered  for  an  afternoon's  duty,  said  as 
we  drove  out  along  towards  the  Jenkins  Farm. 

There  we  were  heartily  welcomed  by  Andover's 
Chief  Volunteer  Observer,  Mr.  George  Napier.  We 
u.i Iked  past  the  two  watchers  we  were  presently  to 


relieve,  into  the  comfortable  Legion  Observers'  hut. 
On  the  table  was  a  telephone  with  which  we  were 
to  call  up  Boston  with  our  "Army  Flash"  message; 
yellow  reporting  slips  lay  beside  the  telephone;  the 
Legion  log  book  was  open  beside  them.  A  bed  stood 
against  the  wall  and  a  rich,  warm  fire  was  blazing 
in  the  stove.  Coffee  and  doughnuts  were  on  another 
table  to  help  out  the  tired,  cold  observers.  Several 
rifles  hung  on  the  wall,  and  many  pictures  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  new  Army  bombers  were  tacked  up 
also. 

There  we  got  our  instructions,  and  as  Mr.  Mi- 
nard's  fellow  observer  did  not  appear,  the  Legion 
was  forced  to  put  into  its  log  book  the  name  of  this 
author.  I  wonder  very  much  whether  this  is  the  only 
case  in  Massachusetts  or  in  the  whole  Eastern  dis- 
trict that  a  sixteen-year-old  boy  was  enlisted  as  a 
full  fledged  observer. 

Outside,  a  sixty  foot  beat  had  been  trodden  down 
into  the  snow,  and  in  its  center  there  was  a  table 
with  a  flat  compass  on  it,  a  bell,  and  some  more 
bomber  report  slips. 

We  began  to  tramp  up  and  down  our  beat.  After 
several  minutes  we  heard  a  noise  which  sounded 
like  an  airplane  motor,  and  I  lifted  the  powerful 
fieldglass,  which  the  Legion  had  given  us,  to  search 
the  sky  for  the  raiders.  After  a  few  seconds  we  rea- 
lized it  had  been  a  truck  in  the  distance.  One  of  the 
hardest  things  to  do  at  first  is  to  distinguish  between 
plane  motors  and  trucks  in  the  distance. 

Again  we  began  to  tramp  up  and  down.  I  now 
realized  that  this  was  no  game,  no  play,  no  amuse- 
ment, but  it  was  real  hard  work  that  these  volun- 
teers had  undertaken  to  do.  As  the  silence  around 
me  continued,  broken  only  by  my  own  boots  push- 
ing the  soft  snow  under  them,  I  realized  how  easy 
our  task  was  compared  to  the  men  and  women  of 
Britain  who  watch  England's  shores,  always  in  the 
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danger  of  being  machine-gunned  by  low  flying 
planes. 

After  some  thirty  minutes  I  heard  the  sky  around 
me  buzz,  as  if  a  swarm  of  bees  had  gathered  over 
my  head.  I  searched  the  skies,  and  there  in  the  dis- 
tance there  advanced  towards  us  six  eagles  of  prey, 
looking  very  beautiful  in  their  precise  formation. 
It  gave  me  a  great  thrill  to  train  my  glasses  on  them, 
to  see  these  planes  high  up  in  the  sky  seem  to  come 
within  a  few  feet  of  me. 

Quickly  I  ran  to  the  hut  to  join  Mr.  Minard  who 
had  picked  up  the  receiver  and  had  said,  "Army 
Flash."  After  a  few  seconds  a  sweet  voice  at  the 
other  end  said,  "Go  ahead  army,"  and  I  knew  we 
had  got  through  to  the  Chelsea  Arsenal  in  Boston, 
where  180  women  volunteers,  including  many  of 
Boston's  debutantes,  and  even  Gov.  Saltonstall's 
daughter,  were  handling  the  army  switchboards. 

Then  the  message  continued,  "Army  Flash, 
241-J." 

"Army,  go  ahead,  please,"  was  the  reply.  "Six 
planes,  many,  seen  and  heard  flying  high,  com- 
ing from  Northeast,  flying  towards  Southwest,  78 
David  54."  (That  was  our  observation  post's  code 
number) . 

Boston  had  been  warned,  the  pursuit  planes 
would  soon  take  the  air.  The  warning  had  gotten 
through  in  some  sixty  seconds. 

It  was  nearing  3:00,  and  I  went  into  the  hut  to 
warm  my  nearly  frozen  feet.  Having  been  warned 
by  the  Legion  officials  to  wear  warm  clothing,  I  had 
put  on  a  ski  suit  under  my  khaki  suit,  and  I  wore 
ski  boots. 

I  sipped  some  hot  coffee,  and  ate  some  freshly 
made  doughnuts.  Then  I  glanced  through  the  log 
book  and  saw  that  on  Tuesday  morning  some  four 
planes  had  flown  over  Andover,  coming  from  the 
sea  without  being  spotted  by  the  observers  at  that 
time.  I  saw  that  they  had  bombed  successfully 
Springfield.  That  morning  Andover  had  bagged 
some  eighteen  planes,  while  the  nearest  town,  North 
Andover,  had  bagged  some  four  less. 

During  the  next  hour  we  saw  several  single 


planes  flying  in  the  distance,  but  we  were  not  to 
report  single  ones  to  Boston,  as  they  flew  only  to 
give  us  practice  in  hearing  and  sighting  them.  The 
Army  had  requested  all  commercial  planes  to  stay 
grounded  during  the  four  day  test  period.  We  heard 
several  times  during  the  afternoon,  plane  motors 
in  the  distance,  but  we  could  not  see  the  planes. 

Four  o'clock  was  nearing,  and  Commander  Na- 
pier and  Arthur  Jenkins  came  to  prepare  to  take 
over  the  last  watch.  The  trials  were  to  stop  at  6:00 
p.m.  that  evening.  Our  badges,  which  I  had  hoped 
to  take  home  as  souvenirs,  were  taken  from  us,  and 
after  reading  the  army  instructions,  I  could  see 
why.  Every  precaution  was  being  taken  to  prevent 
these  vital  identification  pins  from  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  now  well-known  5th  column. 

It  was  beginning  to  snow  as  we  gave  up  our 
watch  to  these  last  volunteers.  Commander  Napier 
thanked  us  for  volunteering  our  services,  and  we 
bade  him  a  cordial  farewell.  Mr.  Minard  had  been 
the  only  P.  A.  faculty  member  to  serve  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  he  had  been  called  for  two  periods  of 
duty. 

When  I  got  home  I  thought  over  a  few  facts  on 
our  air  drills.  Ten  thousand  telephone  "spotters" 
had  served  as  volunteers  in  an  eighteen  thousand 
square  mile  area  on  a  6  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  schedule 
on  four  successive  days  in  two  hour  shifts.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty  women  alone  had  volunteered  for 
the  telephone  jobs  at  the  Chelsea  Arsenal  in  Bos- 
ton. Confusion  had  been  caused  in  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  elsewhere  by  skywriting  firms, 
which  to  take  advantage  of  the  extra  sky-gazing, 
had  sent  additional  crews  into  the  air,  causing 
many  a  spotter  to  rush  to  the  phone  with  a  flash  just 
ahead  of  smoke  trails  advertising  cigars  and  soft 
drinks.  Several  blind  men  from  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  blind  had  served  as  "spotters,"  and  had 
been  able  to  hear  planes  further  away  much  quicker 
than  normal  persons  could. 

The  American  Legion  had  laid,  at  its  own  ex- 
( Continued  on  Page  27) 
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The  Secret  Pass  of  Amvok 

By  H.  A.  Allenby,  '44 


JIM  PRESTON  ran  a  day  freight  line  between 
Amvok  and  Camp  Forty  Mile  in  Alaska.  He 
had  been  running  the  line  for  ten  years  and  had 
always  satisfied  his  customers.  Now  another  com- 
pany was  starting.  They  offered  cheaper  rates  and 
said  they  could  cover  the  distance  between  the 
towns  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

Jim  could  do  nothing.  He  did  not  have  the  money 
to  hire  extra  dog  teams  and  drivers,  nor  could  he 
lower  his  prices,  for  he  and  his  dogs  must  eat. 
Gradually  Jim's  customers  switched  to  the  other 
company.  Jim  had  many  small  accidents,  all  caused 
by  the  new  company. 

The  only  way  he  could  regain  control  of  the 
business  in  the  towns  was  to  cut  down  his  time. 
Jim  could  not  do  this,  however,  because  he  had 
only  one  dog  team,  while  the  other  company  used 
two  on  each  journey.  They  had  one  team  drive  at 
full  speed  for  half  the  distance,  then  they  hitched 
another  team  to  the  sledge  and  drove  it  full  speed 
for  the  remaining  distance.  Thus  they  cut  down 
the  time  from  village  to  village  by  half  a  day. 

One  day,  having  no  business,  Jim  went  to  see  his 
friend,  Chief  White  Feather.  As  they  talked  he 
told  the  chief  of  his  trouble.  When  he  mentioned 
the  cause  of  it  all,  the  Chief's  eyes  lighted  up.  "Me 
help  um  you  beat  other  fellow,"  said  the  Chief. 
"You  know  um  secret  pass  through  mountain?" 

Jim  replied,  "No,  I  don't." 

The  Chief  then  said,  "Me  know  um  secret  pass 
through  mountain.  Tell  you  all  about  it." 

"Many,  many  moons  ago,  before  white  man  come, 
my  people  use  um  pass  to  go  to  village  on  other 
side  of  mountain.  One  day  white  man  come  find  um 
pass.  He  findum  gold  in  pass.  Want  pass  bad.  In- 
dian no  let  have.  White  man  kill  Indian  with 
boom-stick.  Indian  fight  back.  Kill  all  white  man. 
Close  up  pass.  Leave  only  little  opening.  Then  In- 
dian kill  big  dog.  Tell  um  dog  spirit  guard  pass. 


Only  let  Indian  through  and  Indian's  friend.  Dog 
spirit  guard  um  good.  Come,  we  go  see  um  dog. 
Then  go  through  pass.  You  no  tell  anyone  'bout 
pass." 

The  two  men  arose  and  went  out  to  their  dog 
teams.  With  a  crack  of  the  whip  they  were  off. 
After  driving  for  a  few  miles  they  came  upon  a 
narrow  opening  in  the  mountain.  Here  they 
stopped.  Chief  White  Feather  chanted  some  weird 
words  and  danced  around  Jim,  touching  Jim  with 
a  sacred  stick  as  he  did  it.  When  this  was  finished 
they  mushed  on. 

The  Indian  led  the  way.  After  going  but  a  short 
distance  they  broke  out  upon  a  broad  valley.  Hap- 
pily the  dogs  raced  across  the  hard  packed  snow 
for  ten  miles.  Then  the  valley  narrowed  down  until 
there  was  barely  room  for  the  teams  and  sledges 
to  pass,  but  they  made  it.  They  came  out  upon  a 
cliff.  Jim  looked  down  and  there  was  Amvok.  This 
was  indeed  a  short  cut,  he  thought  to  himself.  They 
turned  back  and  returned  to  the  village.  Jim 
thanked  Chief  White  Feather  and  promised  not  to 
tell  anyone  of  the  pass. 

The  next  day  Jim  told  his  customers  he  could 
beat  the  other  freight  company  by  a  half  day  at 
least.  Because  this  would  reduce  the  time  it  took  to 
go  from  one  town  to  the  other  by  one  day,  they  all 
sent  their  freight  to  Jim.  When  he  bad  all  he  could 
carry  he  started  out. 

Before  long  he  noticed  that  he  was  being  fol- 
lowed. "The  story  must  have  leaked  out  somehow," 
Jim  said,  speaking  to  his  dogs  and  the  wilderness, 
as  was  his  custom  while  driving  along  the  trail. 
There  was  nothing  he  could  do  about  it  but  elude 
his  rival  who  was  following  him.  Jim  set  out  to  do 
this. 

He  urged  his  dogs  on  at  top  speed  and  whenever 
possible  he  took  dangerous  short  cuts.  Still  the 
other  team  came  on  behind.  Then  Jim  noted  with 
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pleasure  that  the  northern  sky  was  darkening  as 
it  always  did  before  a  blizzard.  Around  noon  the 
storm  struck  with  all  of  its  howling  fury.  "Now," 
spoke  Jim  to  the  fury  of  the  storm,  "I  can  safely 
use  the  pass  without  being  discovered." 

He  shouted  to  his  dogs  and  soon  they  were  pass- 
ing into  the  calm  and  peaceful  valley.  Snow  was 
falling  here,  but  there  was  no  wind.  Onward  they 
plowed  through  the  snow. 

Meanwhile,  by  some  queer  quirk  of  fate,  Jim 
Preston's  rival's  dog  team  had  been  able  to  follow 
Jim  through  the  snow.  "So  here's  where  he  goes 
to  cut  out  that  time,"  said  the  man  tohimself."Well, 
I  will  fix  him.  I'll  find  out  where  the  pass  is  and 
then  get  rid  of  him." 

As  he  reached  the  narrow  pass  leading  into  the 
valley  he  saw  Jim  ahead  of  him.  He  reached  for- 
ward and  grabbed  his  gun  from  the  sledge.  Just  as 
he  was  about  to  shoot  Jim  in  the  back,  a  ghostlike 
dog  leaped  out  from  the  deep  shadows  of  the  pass. 
The  dog  struck  the  man  on  the  chest  and  knocked 
him  down.  Frantically  the  unlucky  driver  tried  to 
push  it  away  from  his  throat  but  it  was  no 
use.  The  dog  sank  his  fangs  into  the  man's  throat 
and  killed  him.  Then  turning  he  ran  off  into  the 
shadows  of  the  pass. 

The  Ghost  Dog  had  struck  again  with  deadly 
effect!  He  enabled  Jim  Preston  to  regain  his 
business  and  kept  the  pass  secret  to  all  except  those 
who  were  allowed  to  use  it. 

*    #  # 

Mr.  Suburb  kissed  his  wife  a  fond  farewell  as  he 
was  about  to  catch  his  morning  train.  But,  for  the 
first  time  in  five  years,  he  missed  it.  Thinking  to 
surprise  his  spouse  he  tiptoed  back  into  the  kitchen, 
and  implanted  a  tender  kiss  on  the  back  of  her 
neck  as  she  was  washing  the  dishes. 

"Good  morning,"  she  said,  "I'll  have  two  bot- 
tles of  milk  and  a  pint  of  cream." — Shoivme. 


Senator  Soaper  in  Oregonian  says:  "One  sees 
by  the  new  Miami  photos  that  more  girl  is  being 
worn  this  season  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
bathing  attire." 

*  *  * 

Curious  Old  Lady:  "Why,  you've  lost  your  leg, 
haven't  you." 

Cripple:  "Well,  damned  if  I  haven't." — Ex- 
change 

*  *  * 

BE  PRACTICAL:  "Goodness,  George,  this  is  not 
our  baby.  This  is  the  wrong  carriage." 

"Shut  up.  This  is  a  better  carriage." — Exchange 

*  *  * 

Counsel  (to  the  police  witness) :  "But,  if  a  man 
is  on  his  hands  and  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
that  doesn't  prove  he  is  drunk." 

Policeman:  "No,  sir,  it  doesn't.  But  this  one  was 
trying  to  roll  up  the  white  line." — Bison 
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It  Ain't  Necessarily  So 

By  Harrison  S.  Royce,  '41 


JJEY,  Corky,  move  over!  You  can't  have  the 
whole  damn  bench. 

OK,  OK.  Jeez,  these  things  is  uncomfortable. 

Aw!  Why  don't  you  move  to  the  Ritz? 

Cause  I  like  the  home-like  atmosphere  of  the 
"Mission"  too  much,  wise  guy. 

Okay,  skip  it! 

Hey,  Boozer,  take  a  gander  at  that  sign.  Ain't  it 
pretty?  "Aid  to  Britain."  Good  sign,  huh? 

Yeah,  look  at  the  arrow  in  that  tiger's  back.  Re- 
minds me  of  the  time  my  kid  brother,  ya  know, 
Little  Louey,  threw  a  breadknife  in  my  leg.  Jeez, 
did  it  hurt! 

That  ain't  no  tiger,  ya  dope!  That's  a  lion.  It's 
the  code  or  the  motto  or  somethin'  of  England.  The 
lion  is  supposed  to  be  England  and  the  arrow  is 
supposed  to  be  them  Germans,  get  it?  What  a  bunch 
of  bums  them  Germans  are!  Do  you  think  we'll  go 
to  war? 

Hell,  I  don't  know.  I  think  we  oughta  give  them 
English  all  the  help  we  can  'cause  the  paper  says 
they  needs  it  bad.  It  says  the  English  is  martyrs; 
v.  hatever  them  are. 

Yeh,  everybody's  for  England. 

Did  you  see  the  picture  of  that  hospital  them 
Germans  bombed  in  the  Graphic? 

Yeh,  God,  that  was  awful! 

Them  Germans  ain't  got  no  decency  at  all.  Just 
a  bunch  of  killers.  I  read  where  they  butchered  all 
the  little  kids  in  France. 

That  Hitler's  a  .  .  .  . ! 

May  I  join  you  gentlemen? 

Sure,  bud.  My  name's  Boozer.  That's  Corky.  We 
ain't  got  no  dough,  we  ain't  got  no  home;  we  sleep 
in  the  "Mission,"  and  rest  here  all  day — that's  us. 
Who  are  you? 

My  name  is  Smith — Henry  Smith.  Don't  you 
gentlemen  have  any  work? 


Don't  say  them  words;  you'll  upset  my  diges- 
tion. 

Button  your  lip,  Corky!  No,  we  ain't  got  none. 
We  tried  once  but  it  wasn't  up  to  our  level.  We're 
educated.  P.  S.  67,  four  years. 

Some  day  you  gentlemen  won't  be  in  such  a  bad 
state. 

I  don't  get  ya. 

Some  day  a  new  and  great  government  will  cast 
its  far-reaching  influence  over  our  country  and 
take  the  place  of  the  one  you  live  so  poorly  under 
today. 

What's  wrong  with  our  country  now? 
Not  really  a  great  deal,  but  it  fails  to  realize  the 
qualities  of  such  outstanding  men  as  you. 
Yea! 

Why,  men  like  you  should  be  eating  the  best  of 
food,  drinking  the  best  of  wines,  and  living  in  a 
state  where  all  men  are  created  equal. 

What  d'ya  mean.  We're  equal;  Al  Smith  said 
so ...  . 

Yea,  sure. 

Yes,  but  not  economically.  While  many  live  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  your  genius  is  being  wasted  on 
a  park  bench.  It's  scandalous! 

Hey,  who  are  you  swearing  at? 

No  one,  I  assure  you.  In  some  countries  in  this 
world  today,  under  fair  rule,  men  of  your  fine 
caliber  are  great.  They  are  deeply  admired  by  their 
countrymen;  loved  and  praised  by  their  country's 
women  and  children. 

Is  that  a  fact? 

Any  work  to  it? 

Why,  yes,  there  must  be. 

I  knew  there  was  a  catch. 

Shut  up,  Corky! 

Yes,  gentlemen,  there  is  work,  but  it's  work  thai 
you'd  be  proud  to  do — -. 
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Safecrackin'? 

Another  word  out  of  you,  Corky,  and  I'll  bust 
you  in  the  puss! 

Work  that  would  make  you  great  and  honored 
men.  For  instance,  think  of  traveling  all  over 
Europe  in  a  comfortable  railroad  car  at  somebody 
else's  expense.  Think  of  sitting  around  a  warm  fire 
drinking  beer  and  playing  mumbly-peg  with  your 
comrades. 

Is  that  free  too — the  beer,  I  mean? 

Will  you  keep  ya  trap  shut? 

Okay.  I  was  just  askin'. 

Indeed,  gentlemen,  think  of  coming  home  to  a 
lovely,  blue-eyed,  blonde  wife  with  whom  you 
could  go  outside  and  pitch  horseshoes  until  supper 
time. 

Oh,  the  athletic  type?  No  soap. 
What  the  hell,  Boozer,  she  could  be  developed. 
Ah  yes,  and  think  of  having  lovely,  healthy 
children  running  around. 

Jeez,  I  like  kids,  don't  you,  Corky? 
Yeh. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  must  be  off,  but  I'll  see  you 
again.  Think  it  over. 

Hey,  bud,  where  is  this  place? 
Yea,  where  is  it? 
In  Germany!  Goodbye! 
Germany!  No  kiddin'! 

Ain't  it  funny,  Boozer?  Ya  can't  believe  nothin' 
ya  hear  now,  can  ya? 
Ain't  it  the  truth! 

That  sounded  pretty  nice  though,  huh?  A  guy's 
got  to  use  his  brains  nowadays.  Them  Germans 
ain't  so  bad,  now,  at  that.  Things  like  that  make 
you  think. 

Yeh,  they  sure  do! 


Torture 

By  John  G.  Malcolm,  '43 

the  spotless-white  nurse  efficiently  wheeled 
me  into  the  operating  room,  it  seemed  more 
like  a  death  chamber  to  my  overwrought  imagina- 
tion. I  could  feel  cold  perspiration  rolling  off  my 
hot  forehead,  and  my  whole  body  quivered  slightly 
with  the  realization  that  the  dreaded  hour  when 
my  agony  would  begin,  was  fast  drawing  near. 
Without  having  to  look  in  a  mirror,  I  knew  that 
my  face  was  turning  from  pale  to  a  light  greenish 
shade.  So  great  was  my  terror  of  being  operated  on 
that  for  no  other  reason  than  this  I  suddenly  be- 
came weak  all  over.  My  heart  skipped  a  beat  and 
I  was  helpless  to  prevent  my  hands  from  violently 
shaking.  The  knives,  the  scissors,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  equipment  seemed  to  be  instruments  of  tor- 
ture before  my  eyes.  I  began  to  imagine  all  sorts  of 
horrible  punishments  that  they  were  going  to  de- 
vise for  my  helpless  body.  Men  in  white  cotton 
coats — I  presumed  they  were  to  be  my  executioners 
— filled  the  room,  some  hovering  over  me,  others 
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'lurrying  hither  and  thither,  seemingly  with  no  pur- 
pose in  mind.  I  began  to  feel  as  though  I  had  been 
the  victim  of  some  hideous  plot. 

Suddenly  all  the  aimless  chattering  of  the  con- 
spirators came  to  an  end.  An  even  more  frightening 
■iilence  forbodingly  filled  the  room.  The  suspense 
was  unbearable.  In  answer  to  a  sharp,  terse  com- 
mand, an  attendant  obediently  began  to  roll  a  large, 
:ank-like  affair  towards  me.  I  groaned  to  myself, 
for  this  was  the  end.  Closer  and  closer  he  came, 
until  he  was  standing  right  beside  me.  My  fright 
was  so  great  that  I  tried  to  scream,  but  all  that  came 
out  of  my  fear-constricted  throat  was  a  mere  gasp. 
I  looked  from  one  doctor  to  another,  trying  to  find 
someone  to  give  me  a  little  word  of  encouragement, 
but  all  the  fiendish  devils  did  was  to  leer  back  at 
me  like  the  inhuman  beasts  they  were.  I  shivered 
with  indescribable  horror  as  the  attendant  almost 
eagerly  shoved  a  suffocating  mask  over  my  face. 
Then,  strange  to  say,  I  was  able  to  breathe  quite 
normally.  I  agonizingly  began  to  wonder  why  they 
didn't  do  something  instead  of  merely  standing 
there  fiercely  glaring  at  me.  My  head  began  to 
whirl  and  through  misty  eyes  I  watched  the  doctor 
motion  to  a  nurse.  What  if  they  began  to  operate 
too  soon?  What  if  the  doctor  slipped  with  the 
knife?  What  if  I  came  out  of  the  ether  during  the 
middle  of  the  operation?  With  hideous  thoughts 
like  these  filling  my  mind,  my  eyelids  began  to 
grow  heavy.  The  doctors  and  nurse  unexpectedly 
began  to  float  through  the  air.  I  was  in  a  different 
world,  and  through  a  thick  fog,  I  could  barely 
make  out  the  outlines  of  dark  objects  bobbing 
about.  I  took  one  last  breath,  then,  without  the  least 
bit  of  warning,  the  whole  horrible  scene  faded 
away  before  my  eyes. 

When  I  came  too,  I  found  myself  lying  on  a 
clean,  comfortable  bed  with  a  pleasantly-smiling 
nurse  standing  by  me.  I  was  completely  baffled  as 
to  why  my  body  was  not  racked  with  pain  at  ail 
the  agony  it  must  have  gone  through.  It  was  posi- 
tively bewildering.  Suddenly  it  was  all  clear  to  me; 
1  had  gone  through  a  terrible  torture  which  I  hope 


I  will  never  again  have  to  endure.  As  I  gave  a  grim 
little  laugh  at  the  stupidity  of  my  wild  imagination, 
the  puzzled  nurse  consolingly  spoke  a  few  words  to 
me. 


"Enemy  Aircraft  Over  Listening 
Post  416" 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 

pense,  the  telephone  wires  to  the  hut.  Also  the  Am- 
erican Legion  paid  for  the  telephone  calls. 

The  only  flaw,  that  I  could  see,  and  that  I  heard 
discussed  by  the  men  themselves  and  by  the  news- 
papers, was  that  the  Army  fell  down  badly  in  its 
job  of  sending  out  planes.  Not  half  enough  were 
sent  up,  so  that  many  observers  did  not  gain  the 
experience  of  reporting,  locating,  and  sending  the 
message  quickly. 

The  Army  ruling,  not  to  report  single  planes, 
was  also  considered  unwise  by  many.  This  author 
will  vouch  for  it  that  it  is  \ery  hard  at  first  to  spot, 
locate,  and  report.  Lots  of  practice  is  needed  so 
that  the  observers  will  report  quickly  and  accur- 
ately what  they  see  and  hear. 

However,  I  wondered  what  these  drills  had 
shown  to  the  United  States  army  men  leading  them, 
and  I  got  my  answer  in  a  statement  to  the  Mirror 
from  General  T.  A.  Terry,  coast  artillery  com- 
mander at  Boston.  "New  England  is  vulnerable  to 
every  invasion  by  air  from  the  seas,"  the  General 
said.  "There  is  no  question  about  it,"  he  continued. 
"Enemy  aircraft  based  on  airplane  carriers  at  sea 
might  move  in  on  this  area." 

Current  aircraft  warning  experiments  he  con- 
sidered as  a  step  towards  lessening  our  vulner- 
ability. 

Also  interesting  to  me  was  how  the  pursuit  plane 
commanders  felt  about  their  work,  as  Boston, 
Springfield,  and  Worcester  had  been  "bombed"  al- 
though pursuit  planes  were  in  that  area.  I  got  my 
answer  in  a  statement  to  the  Mirror  from  Captain 
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Frederic  H.  Smith,  controller  of  pursuit  activities. 
""We  are  convinced  that  this  particular  system  of 
aircraft  warning,  when  developed  and  improved, 
will  be  essential  for  the  control  of  pursuit  and  the 
interception  of  bombing  planes,"  he  said.  "From 
the  things  we've  learned  there  will  grow  a  standard 
system." 

The  record  of  35  interceptions  out  of  a  possible 
50  by  defense  planes  during  the  maneuvers  here 
was  described  by  Captain  Smith  as  "higher  than 
Fve  known  in  my  personal  experience." 

The  author  wishes  to  express  his  deepest  appre- 
ciation to  the  Andover  Post  of  the  American  Legion 
and  especially  to  Commander  Napier  and  Mr.  Mi- 
nard  for  their  whole-hearted  cooperation  and  in- 
terest. It  is  to  the  spirit  of  volunteers  like  these  that 
this  article  is  written. 


That  Radio  Announcer 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

And  so,  folks,  to  the  gentle  strains  of  the  Bars 
and  Stripes  Forever,  Station  WART  goes  off  the 
air.  Tune  in  again  at  7:30  tomorrow  morning  to 
the  Early  Risers'  Exercise  Club.  Goodnight  all. 

Any  relation  to  persons  or  places,  living  or  dead, 
is  purely  coincidental. 


The  Story  of  a  Great  Clarinetist 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

given  reference  to  the  excited  and  crazed  crowds 
that  have  gathered  around  his  bandstand  and  al- 
most crushed  him  and  his  boys.  These  cases  are 
the  extremes  of  that  family  of  jitterbugs  and  hep- 
cats.  Mr.  Goodman  thinks  that  their  number  is  dim- 
inishing, but  he  maintains  that  their  fundamental 
impulse  is  basically  sound  and  well-deserving.  He 
makes  no  apologies  for  the  music  that  causes  this 
mass  vibration  of  insane  behavior.  What  is  more, 
he  staunchly  defends  it  as  the  true  American  spirit 
in  music.  He  traces  it  to  causes  of  habit,  climate, 


institutions,  people,  and  environment  in  general.  He 
dislikes  the  word  swing  because  he  feels  that  it 
makes  the  music  smack  of  faddism.  His  preferred 
description  is  simply  "American  Music." 

"American  Music,"  he  claims,  has  unlimited 
possibilities.  Some  day,  Benny  predicts  that  a 
young  composing  genius  will  arise  out  of  this  en-  ] 
vironment  and  will  create  truly  "American  Music."  j 
The  music  which  his  band  and  other  prominent  I 
bands  play,  he  feels,  will  be  the  germ  out  of  which  I 
this  great  dream  of  perfection  will  grow. 

He  makes  it  clear  that  jazz  is  his  first  love.  A 
decisive  "no"  was  the  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  he  would  give  up  the  title  of  "King  of 
Swing"  for  the  more  elite  circles  of  the  classics. 
He  gets  more  enjoyment  and  more  excitement  out  I 
of  jazz.  His  love  for  the  "blues"  seems  to  bring 
forth  this  feeling.  He  knows  he  hasn't  plumbed  forth 
all  the  possibilities  of  this  type  of  music,  but  no 
matter  how  often  he  plays  them,  the  "blues"  are 
still  "his  boss." 

Then  why,  we  may  ask,  does  he  bother  with  the 
classics  at  all?  Benny's  answer:  "It's  just  another 
of  my  extra-curricular  activities  to  take  up  spare  j 
time."  The  point  is — Goodman  loves  music.  It  is 
his  life. 


Special  Delivery  for  Britain 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

began  to  "peel  off"  and  dove,  their  wires  scream- 
ing as  they  plunged  downward.  At  1000  feet,  they 
pull  cut  of  their  dives,  and  their  bombs  come  sail- 
ing down  at  the  broad  deck  of  the  Glorious.  They  j 
splash  about  the  ships,  raking  their  decks  with 
splinters.  But  ships  too  can  fight,  and  immediately 
the  pompoms  go  into  action.  Bursts  of  shellfire  fill 
ihe  sky  and  soon  two  Stukas  go  crazily  into  dives, 
smoke  pouring  from  each  as  they  wind  their  way  j 
into  the  ocean.  Another  and  another  is  hit.  All  nine  j 
Defiants  rush  off  the  carrier  and  quickly  climb  to 
intercept  the  Stukas.  The  Germans  cannot  get  near  J 
the  Defiants  with  their  power  turrets  blazing  death  ! 
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at  them.  Several  bombs  find  their  mark  on  the  de- 
stroyer which  has  been  zigzagging  to  escape,  and 
now  the  aft  is  ablaze.  The  carrier  too  is  damaged, 
but  not  seriously.  The  sky  is  full  of  dog  fights  as  the 
Defiants  claim  their  victims. 

While  all  attention  is  on  the  Stukas,  two  Nazi 
ciuisers  have  sneaked  up  on  the  group,  and  rapidly 
begin  to  rain  shells  on  the  vessels.  Now  is  the  time 
for  the  SBC-4's.  As  more  shells  crash  into  the  car- 
rier, the  three  dive-bombers  race  off  the  deck,  the 
first  time  they  have  flown  for  quite  a  while.  Quickly 
they  climb  to  15,000  feet  and  level  off.  Directly 
over  the  cruisers,  already  firing  "archies"  at  them, 
they  roll  over  and  aim  for  the  funnels.  Screaming 
downward  over  450  m.p.h.  they  release  their  bombs 
and  pull  out,  zooming  over  the  masts  of  the  raiders. 
Direct  hit!  One  of  the  cruisers  breaks  into  flame 
and  pulls  away,  only  to  be  met  by  shell  fire  from 
the  French  cruiser.  Lifeboats  go  overboard  and 
are  soon  filled  with  scrambling  sailors.  The  Emile 


Benin  swings  over  to  pick  up  survivors,  while  the 
Achilles  continues  to  shell  the  remaining  cruiser. 

By  now  the  Stukas  have  been  either  shot  down  or 
driven  away,  so  that  the  Defiants  one  by  one  come 
in  for  a  landing.  The  SBC-4's,  still  battling  the 
cruiser,  machine-gun  her  as  they  attack  from  all 
sides.  The  destroyer,  badly  damaged,  begins  to 
sink  as  the  crew  hurriedly  fill  the  lifeboats.  The 
Germans,  seeing  it  hopeless  to  remain,  begin  to  re- 
treat. From  the  rear  torpedo  tubes,  a  "tin-fish"  is 
launched  in  a  last  attempt  to  injure  the  carrier. 
With  a  deafening  crash,  the  torpedo  slams  into  the 
bow  of  the  Glorious  and  tears  a  gaping  hole  in  her 
hull.  She  begins  to  settle  over  on  her  side  as  the 
water  pours  in  through  the  opening.  As  the  Nazi 
.-hip  limps  away,  the  three  remaining  vessels  group 
together  to  repair  the  damage  and  get  under  way 
once  more.  After  pumping  tons  of  water  out,  the 
carrier  levels  itself  and  steams  forward,  followed 
by  the  two  cruisers.  The  SBC-4's  now  return  from 


chasing  the  Nazis  and  land  on  the  scarred  deck. 

Again  getting  under  way,  the  three  still  keep 
watch  for  more  trouble,  as  they  limp  towards 
Britain's  shores.  In  another  day  they  should  be 
home,  and  what  a  relief  that  will  be!  England  has 
heard  no  news  from  them  since  they  left,  due  to 
radio  "silence"  and  so  they  could  get  no  aid. 

As  the  sun  rose  the  next  morning,  the  huge  form 
of  the  Glorious  was  seen  slowly  entering  the  har- 
bor at  Southampton,  followed  by  the  two  cruisers. 
The  valuable  cargo  had  finally  reached  England's 
shores,  now  to  be  used  as  her  lifeline  against  the 
Nazis.  The  prisoners  were  taken  ashore  and  the 
Emile  Bertin  commissioned  in  the  royal  navy.  After 
minor  repairs,  the  Glorious  proceeded  on  a  new 
mission  to  become  one  of  England's  most  valuable 
fighting  ships. 

The  planes  were  dispersed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  their  added  strength  to  the  R.  A.  F.  gave 
England  a  powerful  enough  air  force,  able  to  fight 
off  any  attempt  at  invasion. 


Alfred  P.  Weigel 
Caterer 

Over  20  Years  of  service 
to  the  social  functions  of 
Phillips  Academy. 
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. . .  for  Chesterfields  are  made  for  smokers  like 
yourself,  with  the  three  important  things  you  want  in  a 
cigarette. .  .MILDNESS,  BETTER  TASTE  and  COOLER  SMOKING. 
Chesterfield's  right  combination  of  the  world's  best  ciga- 
rette tobaccos  has  so  many  things  a  smoker  likes . . .  that 
Chesterfield  is  just  naturally  called  the  smoker's  cigarette. 


Copyright  1911,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


You  bet  I  smoke 
Camels;  they  burn 
slower  anJ  smoke 

Extra  Mild" 
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-Right,  Ben  Hogan ! 

The  smoke  of  slower- burning 
Camels  gives  you 

Less  Nicotine 

than  the  average  of  the  4  other 
largest-selling  brands  tested — less  than 
any  of  them — according  to  independent 
scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself 


135  POUNDS— but  they  say  he  has  the  greatest 
swing  in  golf.  And  to  champion  Ben  Hogan, Camel's 
extra  mildness  is  mighty  important.  Important  to 
any  smoker .  .  .  because  this  extra  mildness  is  in 
the  smoke  itself. 

And  Camels  give  you  less  nicotine  in  the  smoke 
than  any  of  the  other  4  largest-selling  brands 
tested  . . .  28%  less  than  the  average  of  the  other 
brands.  Extra  mildness— extra  freedom  from  nico- 
tine in  the  smoke.  Switch  to  Camels  now! 


"Liking  Camels  the  way  I  do, 
it's  swell  to  get  that  EXTRA 
SMOKING  PER  PACK. 
That's  ECONOMY!" 


BY  BURNING  25%  SLOWER 
than  the  average  of  the  4  other  largest- 
selling  brands  tested  —  slower  than 
any  of  them  —  Camels  also  give  you  a 
smoking  plus  equal,  on  the  average,  to 

5 EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 

For  even  greater  economy  and  con- 
venience, get  Camels  by  the  carton  at 
attractive  carton  prices. 

H.  J.  Reynolds  Tobarco  Company,  Winston-Saiem,  North  Carolina 


"THAT  CAMEL  FLAVOR  is  something  very 
special,"  says  Ben  Hogan  {above).  Yes,  too-fast 
burning  in  a  cigarette  dulls  flavor  and  fragrance. 
Camels  burn  slower,  give  you  a  cooler,  more  flavor- 
ful smoke  .  .  .  and  less  nicotine  (see  above). 
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It  is  almost  traditional  that  in  their  final  editorial 
the  retiring  editorial  board  should  have  but  one 
wish — that  they  have  been  able  to  please  their  read- 
ers during  their  term  of  office.  To  this  tradition  we 
can  make  no  exception.  The  road  was  not  too  easy 
a  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  those  who 
held  the  helm  of  this  magazine.  With  but  one  ex- 
ception we  were  all  Upper-middlers.  We  had  new 
ideas,  and  despite  the  skepticism  that  always  greets 
something  new  or  different,  we  were  able  to  put 
most  of  these  ideas  into  practice.  You,  our  sub- 
scribers, are  the  judges  of  whether  or  not  we  have 
been  successful  in  our  efforts.  Whatever  your  ver- 
dict you  cannot  deny  that  we  did  not  try. 

The  future  for  this  venerable  magazine  is  at  this 
time  very  bright.  After  this  year  of  experimenta- 
tion our  successors  can  adopt  certain  of  our  brain 
children  without  any  fear  of  their  failure.  They 
certainly  should  not  be  hesitant  to  experiment  some 
more.  The  boards  of  the  Mirror  are  going  to  be 
lightly  hit  by  graduation.  With  the  new  "Activities 
Period"  next  year  creative  writing  should  flourish 
as  it  never  has  before.  In  David  Brown,  next  year's 
editor,  and  Philip  Toohey,  the  new  business  man- 
ager, we  have  the  utmost  confidence,  and  to  them 
we  extend  our  best  wishes  for  a  successful  year. 
The  Mirror,  it  seems  to  us,  is  definitely  on  the 
way  up. 

During  the  year  in  these  editorials  we  have 
neglected  to  thank  the  various  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty who  have  helped  us  so  much.  Messrs.  Hawes, 
Hallowell,  and  Paradise  have  been  especially  help- 
ful in  securing  contributions  for  us,  and  for  this 
we  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  them. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  English  department  as  a 
whole  for  boosting  the  Mirror  through  the  class- 


room and  for  the  advice  they  have  given  us  during 
the  year.  In  particular,  we  want  to  thank  Mr.  Bas- 
ford  for  judging  the  best  article  in  each  issue. 
Leaving  Bulfinch  Hall  for  the  moment,  we  wish  to 
thank  Mr.  Hayes  and  his  staff  who  paid  for  and 
selected  the  two  large  drawings  which  are  repro- 
duced in  this  issue.  We  are,  in  particular,  indebted 
to  Mr.  Morgan  for  his  advice  and  help  to  the  Art 
and  Editorial  boards. 

We  also  want  to  thank  two  old  standbys — Smith 
and  Courts,  our  printers,  and  Dr.  Fuess  for  donat- 
ing the  Headmaster's  prizes  each  term. 

*    *    *  * 

The  Mirror  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  elections  of  Philip  Toohey  to  the  Business 
Board  and  Robert  Seaver,  William  Ross  and  Wil- 
liam Curtis  to  the  Literary  Board. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

American  Legion 
Andover  Post,  No.  8 
Headquarters,  Barnard  Building 
April  5,  1941 

Dr.  C.  M.  Fuess 
Phillips  Academy 
Andover,  Mass. 
Dear  Dr.  Fuess: 

Many  of  your  fellow  members  have  read  with 
interest  and  appreciation  the  story  of  our  Air  Ob- 
servation work  by  Frederick  Sontag  in  the  Mirror. 
We  wish  to  express  our  admiration  for  the  story, 
and  our  thanks  for  its  fine  spirit,  to  you,  to  the 
Editors  of  the  Mirror,  and  particularly  to  the 
author. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  A.  McCarthy,  Adjutant 


In  This  Issue 


The  Mirror 


The  Third  Mirror  Survey  deals  with  the 
much-discussed  question  of  school  spirit. 
In  the  results  of  our  survey  printed  here 
we  feel  we  offer  the  first  tangible  evidence 
yet  brought  forth  on  this  topic.  Here  you 
can  find  what  your  school  thinks  about  its 
school  spirit  and  the  means,  if  any,  of  im- 
proving it. 

Letter  From  New  Zealand  is  the  second 
in  our  series  of  letters  from  students  the 
world  over,  discussing  conditions  in  their 
particular  country.  This  letter  is  written  by 
a  youth  in  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  and  it  tells 
in  simple,  but  most  forceful  English,  this 
dominion's  part  in  the  present  world  strug- 
gle. We  feel  that  this  will  prove  to  be 
beyond  a  doubt  the  most  interesting  ar- 
ticle in  this  issue. 

Andover's  Elective  Courses — This  article 
contains  short  150  word  summaries  of  all 
the  elective  courses  to  be  open  to  students 
next  fall.  The  summaries  are  written  by 
students  taking  the  courses  and  are  frank, 
honest  discussions  which  should  be  used 
as  a  supplement  to  the  course  descriptions 
given  in  the  school  catalogue.  The  article 
is  printed  to  help  students  make  wiser  se- 
lection from  the  many  electives  which  the 
school  offers. 

Having  a  W onderjul  Time — If  you  en- 
joyed Joe  Phipp's  adventures  in  Brown's 
prize-winning  story  of  last  term,  this  is  the 
story  for  you.  It  certainly  is  as  good  as  its 
predecessor,  which  fact  assures  you  many 
laughs  in  this  description  of  Mr.  Phipp's 
first  fishing  trip. 

When  the  Sun  Comes  Out — Did  you  ever 
wonder  what  thoughts  flash  through  the 
mind  of  one  man  as  he  is  about  to  kill 
another.  Jim  Godwin  offers  the  answer  in 
this  very  dramatic  and  well-written  story. 
It  is  well  up  to  the  Godwinian  standard, 
though  in  a  somewhat  different  vein,  com- 
pared to  his  humorous  works. 

Fishing  For  Tarpon — This  is  the  article 
for  the  true  anglers  among  our  subscribers. 
It  contains,  besides,  some  of  the  best  de- 
scription that  has  appeared  in  this  vener- 
able magazine  in  quite  some  time. 

On  School  Books,  Etc., — This  article 
Contains  three  short  cleverly  done  essays 
on  subjects  close  to  the  schoolboy's  heart ; 
School  books,  Dick  Sessions,  and  that  7:00 
Rising  Hour.  The  article  is  modeled  after 
one  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  but  in  a  very 
different  vein  from  the  original  work. 

A  Man  and  His  Pride — At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  we  set  up  a  policy  opposed  to 
long  articles  and  have  followed  that  policy 
fairly  successfully  until  now.  But  now  we 
break  down.  "No  matter  how  long  this  ar- 
ticle might  be,  we  just  couldn't  keep  it 
out.  All  we  can  say  is,  "Cook  comes 
through  again."  It's  a  story  that'll  hold 
your  interest  from  start  to  finish. 
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THE  MIRROR 


The  Third  Mirror  Survey 


Every  issue  the  Mirror,  in  line  with  its  general 
policy  of  reflecting  undergraduate  sentiment,  will 
present  on  these  pages  the  results  of  its  Survey 
of  the  Andover  student  body.  It  is  the  hope  of 


RESPONSE  TO  THE  SURVEY 

The  results  of  this  third  and  final  Mirror  survey 
unfortunately  offer  little  conclusive  information. 
Approximately  only  50  percent  of  the  student  body 
returned  their  ballots,  and  this  being  the  case  we 
felt  no  results  could  be  considered  indicative  of 
school  sentiment.  In  addition  to  this  fact,  in  all  the 
results  dealing  with  school  spirit,  with  but  one  ex- 
ception, the  difference  in  opinion  was  never  great- 
er than  7  percent.  For  this  reason  we  feel  that  these 
results  are  too  indecisive  and  incomplete  to  be  re- 
printed in  full,  but  we  will  show  the  general  feeling 
they  represented. 

ON  SCHOOL  SPIRIT 

In  this  Survey  we  defined  school  spirit  as  "the 
pride  and  respect  of  the  student  body  for  Phillips 
Academy,  the  general  record  which  she  makes,  and 
the  standards  which  she  maintains  and  their  will- 
ingness to  co-operate  to  improve  this  record  and 
these  standards."  In  general  the  student  body  found 
this  school  spirit  in  Andover  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  last  school  they  attended,  and  on  the  whole 
fairly  satisfactory.  They  were  almost  unanimous 
in  believing  this  spirit  could  be  improved. 

On  the  questions  regarding  class  leaders  the 
vote  was  almost  evenly  split.  Half  of  the  voters 
held  sincere  respect  for  their  class  officers  and 
favored  giving  them  some  tangible  power;  the  other 
half  strongly  disagreed  with  them,  making  the  re- 
sults show  nothing  definite.  In  the  questions  about 
going  to  Exeter  to  support  athletic  teams  we  were 
really  only  interested  in  seeing  whether  or  not  the 
student  body  thought  the  expensing  too  great.  The 
results  showed  that  this  was  no  more  the  cause  of 


the  Mirror,  through  the  Survey,  to  foster  greater 
interest  among  the  student  body  and  bring  about 
greater  understanding  of  significant  questions, 
pertaining  to  the  Andovei  student  and  his  school. 


students  refraining  from  that  journey  than 
studies  and  other  reasons.  With  this  in  mind 
any  schemes  or  strenuous  efforts  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  trip  to  Exeter  would  probably  not  be 
greatly  successful.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
results  are  too  indecisive  for  accurate  conclusions. 

With  the  results  such  as  they  are,  the  Survey  has 
little  in  the  way  of  concrete  fact  to  add  to  the  pres- 
ent feeling  about  school  spirit.  We  are,  however, 
strongly  and  firmly  convinced  that  this  Mirror  Sur- 
vey, though  failing  to  secure  all  the  material  de- 
sired, has  nevertheless  done  a  a  great  deal  to  help 
school  spirit  spirit  by  making  the  student  conscious 
of  it  and  his  responsibility  to  it.  Such  a  reminder 
from  time  to  time  is  an  excellent  plan  and  a  bene- 
ficial one.  When  the  Survey  was  made  out  we, 
along  with  others,  were  apprehensive  of  Andover 
school  spirit.  We  can  safely  say  now,  however, 
that  with  this  spirit  such  as  it  is  was  at  the  Exeter 
baseball  game,  Andover  certainly  excels  her  New 
Hampshire  rival  and  can  probably  be  surpassed 
by  few  schools  her  size  in  respect  to  school  spirit. 

THE  COMBINED  SUBSCRIPTION 

Through  research  done  by  the  Mirror  it  has  been 
discovered  that  if  700  students  accepted  the  offer, 
a  combined  subscription  to  the  Mirror,  Pot  Pourri, 
and  Phillipian  can  be  sold  for  six  dollars. 
A — Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  six  dollars  for 
such  a  subscription? 

Yes  81%  No  19% 

B — At  this  price  do  you  believe  that  subscriptions 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  tuition  fee,  like 
concert  and  lecture  admissions? 

Yes  57%  No  43% 
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C — Do  you  believe  that  if  each  student  had  an 
automatic  subscription  to  all  school  publica- 
tions, school  spirit  would  benefit? 
Yes  71%  No  29% 

The  results  of  this  question  are  rather  conclu- 
sive. They  certainly  show  that  the  school  is  more 
than  just  passively  interested  in  this  proposal.  For 
this  reason  we  feel  a  more  detailed  description 
of  the  plan  should  be  offered. 

As  the  plan's  proponents,  we  are  of  course  all 
for  it.  We  see  such  a  plan  as  very  beneficitl  to  that 
old  stand-by,  school  spirit.  71%  of  those  polled 
agree  with  us  in  this  belief:  namely,  that  if  each 
student  subscribed  to  each  school  publication  we 
would  have  a  more  unified  school.  This  offer  should 
place  all  subscriptions  within  the  reach  of  every 
student  who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  afford 
them.  Besides  the  benefits  offered  the  student  body, 
the  publications  themselves  should  be  able  to  bene- 
fit by  having  a  definite  fixed  income  from  sub- 
scriptions, with  which  to  plan  this  year's  finances, 
and  also  by  being  able  to  secure  more  advertising 
at  better  rates  because  of  the  enlarged  subscrip- 
tion rates  of  which  they  could  boast. 

We  feel  that  these  benefits  merit  the  plan  a  try. 
Certain  students  have  already  expressed  themselves 
as  opposed  to  the  plan,  and  in  their  minds  justly  so. 
They  fear  that  such  a  plan  would  led  to  closer  fac- 
ulty supervision  of  the  finances  and  hence  the  mag- 
azine themselves.  If  this  were  the  case  we  would 
certainly  be  opposed  to  it.  We  are  definitely 
against  any  resirictions  on  the  "students'  free 
press." 

If  instituted  we  feel  it  should  be  done  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  business  managers  of  the  publication 
and  some  outside  representative  of  the  student 
body  whom  they  might  choose,  or  any  arrangement 
as  they  might  approve.  The  entire  set-up  should  be 
run  by  just  such  a  group.  In  heeling  for  the  busi- 
ness board  of  one  of  the  publications  each  heeler 
could  be  required  to  spend  so  much  lime  canvassing 
for  this  committee. 

We  feel  we've  laid  the  groundwork.  If  they  ap- 
prove, the  next  step  should  be  made  by  the  busi- 
ness managers. 


Next  Fall's  Eleven 

C.  P.  Gilbert,  '43 

^HE  early  spring  is  not  the  best  time  of  year  to 
write  a  preview  of  the  prospects  for  the  foot- 
ball team.  The  first  game  is  more  than  five  months 
off,  and  before  that  time  many  new  developments 
are  apt  to  pop  up  that  will  change  the  whole  pic- 
ture, but  as  things  stand  at  present  here  is  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  coming  gridiron  season. 

The  number  of  returning  boys  who  were  on 
last  year's  squad  is  very  encouraging.  "Hud" 
Luce,  Bob  Furman,  "Vin"  McKernin,  Elly  Vose, 
"Fuzzy"  Furse,  Dick  O'Leary,  Nate  Cartmell, 
"Rocky"  Rockefeller,  Russ  Morrill,  Ned  Twombly, 
Dick  Merryman,  Jim  Carrington,  and  Capt.  Ken 
Keuffel,  all  have  had  experience  playing  on  the 
varsity  during  the  past  campaign.  Undoubtedly 
the  greatest  loss  to  the  team  will  be  the  vacancy  left 
by  Jack  Fisher  at  center.  Rockefeller  and  Cartmell 
are  two  prospects  for  this  assignment,  but  the 
coaches  are  still  considering  converting  a  back  for 
the  position. 

Much  credit  for  next  year's  optimistic  outlook 
must  be  given  to  Mr.  Shepard,  Mr.  Follansbee,  Mr. 
Sarno,  and  Mr.  Allen  for  the  excellent  material 
they  developed  on  the  Junior  Varsity  squad.  In 
the  backfield  Dick  Duden,  Bob  Flato,  Lou  Hudner, 
Harry  Wieting,  Dick  Sheridan,  and  Ben  Hammer, 
and  in  the  line  Dwight  Stuart,  Cal  Burrows,  Mort 
Bishop  and  Jim  Orr  will  all  be  up  on  the  varsity 
fighting  for  positions  with  the  best  of  them.  Much 
is  expected  of  George  Warren,  who  has  been 
betset  with  unbelievably  hard  luck  at  the  start 
of  every  season.  Last  year  George  injured  his 
collar-bone  and  consequently  could  not  play  in  any 
of  the  games.  This  year,  if  everything  goes  right,  he 
will  be  a  strong  contender  for  one  of  the  guard 
positions. 

According  to  coach  Steve  Sorota,  there  will  be 
two  main  differences  between  last  year's  strategy 
and  this  year's.  The  team,  unlike  many  of  its  pre- 
decessors, will  be  light,  fast,  and  shifty,  and  the 
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overworked  Notre  Dame  formation  will  be  abol- 
ished in  favor  of  the  faster-breaking  punt  forma- 
tion similar  to  the  one  used  by  Tennessee. 

This  year's  team  is  very  fortunate  in  having  Ken 
Keuffel  for  a  captain.  He  has,  even  at  this  early 
date,  injected  a  tremendous  amount  of  spirit  into 
both  the  student  body  and  the  prospective  squad. 
He  loves  football  and  is  sparing  nothing  to  make  it 
a  success  next  fall.  At  his  suggestion  the  squad 
will  return  to  school  on  September  4th  for  a  week 
of  conditioning  before  the  term  officially  begins. 
He  has  also  been  influential  in  trying  to  have 
movies  taken  of  each  game.  This  plan,  however, 
is  still  in  its  early  stages  and  should  not  be  con- 
sidered definite.  This  spirit  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  backing  up  Coach  Sorota's  own  statement 
that  if  all  the  boys  who  are  expected  to  return  do 
return,  the  team  will  be  much  better  than  it  has 
been  for  the  past  two  years. 


On  School  Books,  Etc. 

By  William  D.  Ross,  '42 

(With  acknowledgment  to  the  essays  of  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  who  inspired  the  idea.) 

f  TNLIKE  their  pampered  cousins  who  live  in 
shelves  to  be  dusted,  school  books  undeniably 
take  a  beating.  At  first  they  are  neat,  clean,  have 
pages,  bindings,  and  in  most  respects  resemble  other 
normal  books.  But  soon  they  are  defiled  with  as- 
signments, notes,  underlinings,  doodling,  and  "art." 
They  are  hurled  at  room-mates,  unwelcomed  visit- 
ors, and  walls.  Upon  them  are  heaped  insult,  in- 
jury, and  dirt.  They  are  begged,  borrowed,  and 
unreturned.  They  receive  from  their  owners  un- 
divided wrath,  but  not  attention.  They  are  torn, 
worn,  forlorn,  crammed,  jammed,  and  slammed. 
They  lose  their  covers,  pages,  binding,  and  self- 
respect.  In  the  end,  their  fate  lies  in  one  of  three 
paths:  to  be  kept  by  the  pupil  to  remember  how 
much  he  hated  that  teacher,  to  be  sold  to  pay  debts 


and  carfare,  or  rarely  to  be  given  to  the  loan  li- 
brary where  they  are  patched  up  and  become  "zom- 
bies." 

ON  DICK  SESSIONS 

To  start  a  "dick  session,"  all  you  have  to  do  is 
make  this  simple  statement:  "No  fooling  tonight, 
chums.  I  gotta  work."  If  you  can  beat  the  mob 
to  the  door  of  your  room,  you  may  get  in  five  min- 
utes of  work — until  some  develish  fiend  finds  his 
key  fits  your  door.  Now,  your  only  hope  lies  in  your 
housemaster's  hearing  ability.  Whatever  food  and 
drink  you  may  have  is  quickly  consumed.  These 
harpies  go  about  exploring  your  room  like  curious 
sightseers.  Perhaps  the  thought  of  work  may  drive 
a  few  nobler  souls  to  their  desks.  Until  the  crowd 
boils  down  to  four  or  five  incessant  windbags  who 
can't  realize  a  hint  no  matter  how  hard  you  drop  it, 
pleading  does  no  good.  But  then  a  firm  knock,  a 
turned  knob,  and  you  are  saved  .  .  .  well,  maybe. 

ON  GETTING  OUT  OF  BED 

Getting  up  and  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  is  a 
tedious  and  laborious  process,  if  done  at  all.  It 
is  a  true  test  of  one's  stamina  and  constitution. 
There  are  two  methods  of  waking:  alarm  or  no 
alarm.  With  the  alarm's  first  jangles,  one  wakes 
with  a  nervous  start,  gropes  drunkenly  for  the  elu- 
sive button,  and  shuts  the  blasted  thing  off — only 
to  realize  a  broken  fingernail.  At  this  point,  one 
falls  back  on  the  bed,  nervously  exhausted,  and, 
after  a  few  moments  of  trying  to  relax,  decides  it  is 
best  to  get  up,  for  sleep  is  no  more.  Without  the 
alarm,  one  can  wake  by  concentrating  on  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  or  merely  by  waiting  long  enough. 
The  trouble  with  concentration  is  that  it  is  non- 
adjustable;  either  one  overdoes  it  and  awakens  sev- 
eral times  a  night,  or  not  enough  and  oversleeps. 
Now  the  subject  is  awake:  half-heartedly  yawns, 
stretches,  gingerly  peels  off  the  covers,  shivers,  one 
foot  out,  other  foot,  swishes  for  the  slippers, 
braces,  pushes,  arises. 
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jp'ROM  time  immemorial  man  has  disputed  and 
will  dispute  about  politics,  business  policy,  and 
the  qualities  which  contribute  to  feminine  beauty. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  on  which  he  will  agree, 
and  that  is,  it's  fun  to  go  fishing!  But  when  the 
question  arises  as  to  what  kind  of  fishing  is  the  best, 
the  disagreement  begins  anew.  There  are  anglers 
who,  with  bated  breath,  cast  the  "parmichini  belle" 
with  a  three  ounce  wisp  of  a  pole  under  the  noses 
of  tiny  but  scrappy  brook-trout.  There  are  anglers 
who  strap  themselves  to  a  massive  fishing  rod  and 
pit  their  brawn  and  endurance  against  the  mighty, 
sea-rippin'  black  marlin.  In  spite  of  the  disagree- 
ment as  to  exactly  where  the  fun  of  fishing  becomes 
hard  manual  labor,  one  fish  is  acclaimed  by  all 
anglers  to  be  the  king  of  our  finny  friends.  Its 
name  is  spoken  in  a  tone  of  awed  respect  when  its 
sporting  qualities  are  being  discussed.  Anglers 
itch  to  feel  the  pull  of  the  straining  line;  they  yearn 
to  hear  the  song  of  the  singing  reel  as  the  gladiator 
tears  off  yard  after  yard  of  line  in  its  first  frantic 
rush  for  freedom.  This  aquatic  athlete  is  called 
the  tarpon. 

The  tarpon!  His  gleaming  silver  scales,  his  de- 
fiant bull-dog  jaw  and  (lashing  eye,  his  power- 
packed  body!  All  these  things  make  him  so  sought 
after  by  fishermen  that  rare  is  the  angler's  wife 


who  would  dare  demand  her  husband  give  up 
fishing  or  married  life. 

Although  tarpon  fishing  is  attempted  throughout 
the  waters  of  southern  Florida  and  Cuba, 
one  of  the  little  known  spots  where  these  finned 
thunderbolts  are  caught  most  successfully  is  the 
Shark  River  region  at  the  very  tip  of  Florida.  The 
mouth  of  the  Shark  River  lies  in  an  uninhabited 
section  of  the  coast  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Ever- 
glades City,  the  last  bit  of  civilization  on  the  west 
coast  of  Florida.  This  beautiful  river  twists  deep 
into  the  heart  of  the  Everglades,  and  is  unique  in 
that  it  is  absolutely  free  from  the  taint  of  our  so- 
called  civilization. 

In  order  to  best  describe  how  the  tarpon  is 
caught,  let  us  imagine  ourselves  in  a  small  boat  a 
short  distance  up  Shark  River. 

It  is  quite  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  sun  has  lost 
its  earlier  blazing  heat  and  is  sinking  low  in  the 
sky.  Along  the  edge  of  the  banks,  mangrove  trees 
appear  to  be  crowding  over  each  other  in  order  to 
admire  their  shiny  green  leaves  in  the  mirror-like 
surface  of  the  water.  Occasionally,  from  some- 
where in  the  heart  of  the  Glades,  the  sound  of  wild- 
life breaks  the  perfect  stillness.  A  raccoon  barks. 
A  lone  cerlew,  circling  low  over  the  marsh,  calls 
its  mate.  Then  silence .  .  . 

A  bit  downstream,  ripples  appear  on  the  quiet 
water.  Your  heart  begins  to  pound.  The  mighty 
tarpon  has  come  from  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
overhanging  mangroves  in  search  of  his  supper. 
More  ripples!  Slowly  they  work,  twisting,  turn- 
ing. Quietly,  very  quietly  you  drift  downstream 
on  them.  They  are  about  twenty  yards  away  now. 
Placing  a  juicy  piece  of  fresh  mullet  on  the  hook, 
(  Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Andover's  Elective  Courses 


The  purpose  of  these  prevues  of  elective 
courses  is  to  better  acquaint  Uppers  and 
Lowers  with  the  courses  open  to  them  to 
complete  their  study  schedules  in  the  fall. 


In  each  case  the  revue  has  been  written  by 
an  honor  student  taking  the  course.  They 
should  be  used  to  supplement  the  material 
in  the  school  catalogue. 


Mechanical  Drawing  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  laboratory  course  in  which  any 
perspective  engineer  or  architect  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  precision  tools  with 
which  he  will  have  to  work.  By  "labora- 
tory course"  it  is  meant  that  the  class  de- 
mands no  outside  preparation,  but  consists 
of  two  two-hour  class  periods,  counting  on 
your  schedule  as  two  hours,  in  which  the 
student  works  by  himself  on  some  assigned 
problem.  This  course,  officially  known  as 
Math  8,  is  an  excellent  course  for  any 
mathematically  minded  student,  or  just 
one  who  is  interested  in  precision  draw- 
ing of  this  type. 

History  of  Civilization — 1  hour  per 
week — any  undergraduate  who  goes  through 
Phillips  Academy  without  making  the  as- 
sociation of  Mr.  van  der  Stucken  has 
missed  an  opportunity  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  As  is  true  of  all  electives  here, 
the  value  and  entertainment  of  "History 
of  Civilization"  depend  solely  on  the  genius 
of  its  instructor.  A  hard  exhausting  study 
of  ancient  and  medieval  times  is  made, 
but  many  bits  of  information  about  remote 
ideas,  objects  and  places  are  assimilated 
as  the  year  progresses.  It  is  the  rendition 
of  this  obscure  but  fascinating  informa- 
tion, dealt  out  from  Mr.  van  der  Stucken's 
memory,  which  makes  the  course  what  it 
is.  "History  of  Civilization"  is  good  college 
preparation  and  a  great  memory  developer. 

Anatomy  and  Evolution  is  a  course 
meeting  twice  a  week  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Laurence  M.  Shields.  It  is  a  senioi 
elective  and  is  especially  enjoyed  by  stu- 
dents who  have  had  or  are  taking  Biology. 
However,  it  attracts  some  by  other  means 
than  a  desire  for  science. 

The  ground  covered  during  the  year  is 
essentially  a  follow-up  of  the  Biology 
course.  The  anatomy  of  the  human  being 
is  studied  with  great  care.  In  this  study 
the  question  of  diseases  is  raised,  and  the 
class  is  often  treated  to  lectures  by  the 
good  Dr.  Gallagher,  who  proudly  displays 
a  preserved  liver  or  a  pickled  brain.  The 
eager  students  get  to  see  great  motion  pic- 
tures, dramas  depicting  the  struggle  of 
the  small  intestine  against  an  especially 
tough  lamb  chop,  or  the  chase  of  a  white 
blood  corpuscle,  commonly  known  as  a 
phagocyte,  after  one  of  those  devlish  bac- 
teria. 

After  all  benefit  has  been  drained  from 
the  intricacies  of  the  human  frame,  the 
course  moves  on  to  the  study  of  genetics. 


Here  the  young  scientists  learn  why  they 
have  blonde  hair  and  are  bow-legged.  The 
intricacies  of  Punnett's  Square  and  the 
strange  things  that  one  Gregor  Mendel  did 
with  red  and  white  flowers  have  caused  be- 
wilderment in  the  mind  of  many  an  honor 
student.  But  after  it  is  all  over,  one  has 
a  great  benefit,  for  when  he  will  be  breath- 
lessly waiting  inside  the  maternity  hospital 
some  years  later,  he  can  calm  himself  by 
finding  out  what  his  child  will  look  like, 
a  definite  application  of  the  fruits  of 
Anatomy  and  Evolution. 

At  last  comes  the  Evolution,  which  con- 
sists of  going  over  prehistoric  stages  and 
of  telling  the  less  brilliant  members  of  the 
class  that  their  ancestors  were  indeed 
monkeys. 

The  course  is  a  very  valuable  one  for 
those  who  are  interested,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  a  simple  time-waster  for  others. 
There  are  several  examinations  that  are 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  study  must  be  done.  Although  "Anatomy 
and  Evolution"  meets  only  twice  a  week, 
it  is  still  far  from  a  "gut  course." 

Public  Speakinc — There  are  two  divis- 
ions of  Public  Speaking,  one  taught  by 
Mr.  Stott,  the  head  of  the  department,  and 
the  other  by  Mr.  Cook.  Both  sections  cover 
about  the  same  work:  pantomimes,  read- 
ings in  prose  and  poetry,  monologues,  and 
speeches,  except  that  Mr.  Stott  stresses  the 
presentation  and  delivery  of  formal 
speeches  and  arguments,  while  Mr.  Cook 
stresses  personal  and  somewhat  informal 
speeches  dealing  with  anything  from  cast- 
ing a  fishing  rod  to  the  inside  story  on  the 
Riveters'  music.  Assignments  are  average 
length  and  classes  are  almost  always  en- 
tertaining. 

This  course  is  not  to  be  missed  if  you 
have  any  aspirations  towards  politics  or 
law.  In  these  two  fields,  and  truly  in  any 
modern  occupation,  the  ability  to  get  up 
on  your  feet  and  put  your  ideas  across  con- 
vincingly is  of  vital  importance. 

Religion — two  hours  per  week — One  of 
the  most  interesting  and  beneficial  minor 
courses  at  Phillips  Academy  is  "Religion," 
instructed  by  Reverand  A.  Graham  Bald- 
win and  Dr.  A.  H.  Chase.  A  study,  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  time  of  the  two  hour  course 
permits,  is  made  of  the  Bible  with  refer- 
ence to  "The  Drama  of  our  Religion"  by 
Mr.  Baldwin.  Many  are  ignorant  of  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  development  of  the 
Christian  religion,  so  it  is  these  who  bene- 
fit  directly  by  this  enlightening  course. 


Both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  are 
dealt  with  adequately,  the  study  of  which 
reveals  the  source  of  our  religion,  and  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  it  is 
based.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  life 
of  Jesus,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  interpret 
satisfactorily  the  meanings  of  his  preach- 
ings. "Religion"  is  an  extremely  helpful 
course,  and  those  who  have  an  opportunity 
to  take  it  are  extremely  fortunate. 

Social  Problems — 2  hours — Social  Prob- 
lems, is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  study  of 
sociology  and  its  problems,  covered,  how- 
ever, only  to  an  elementary  degree,  since 
the  course  is  limited  to  two  hours.  The 
population  course  is  taken  up  in  the  fall 
term  and  the  study  of  emigration  and  its 
problems.  Capital  vs.  Labor  is  the  topic  of 
the  winter,  and  the  course  is  tied  up  in 
the  spring  by  a  study  of  the  winter  ele- 
ments of  sociology,  problem  of  democracy, 
socialism,  etc.  Assignments  are  not  diffi- 
cult, but  there  are  quite  a  few  quizzes  to 
watch  out  for.  An  occasional  change  is 
supplied  by  the  introduction  of  some  out- 
side speaker  on  a  topic  such  as  child  wel- 
fare or  labor  difficulties. 

Art  Appreciation — two  hours — This  is 
a  two-term  lecture  course  on  the  visual 
arts.  Slides  are  employed  extensively  and 
the  keeping  on  a  good  notebook  is  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  course.  Few  tests 
between  ratings  and  assignments  vary 
greatly  in  difficulty.  Architecture  from  the 
Acropolis  to  the  skyscraper  is  studied  in 
the  fall  term.  The  winter  term  is  devoted 
to  painting,  mostly  American.  The  Old 
Masters  receive  three  weeks  toward  the 
end  of  the  course.  An  animal  trip  to  Bos- 
ton's Gardner  Museum  takes  place  in  the 
winter  term,  and  constitutes  an  important 
feature  of  the  course. 

Music  Appreciation — two  hours — A  one 
term  course  taught  in  the  choir  room  of 
the  chapel  in  the  spring  term.  A  notebook 
is  demanded  here  too,  perhaps  a  more  de- 
tailed one  even  than  that  demanded  from 
the  Art  Department.  Dr.  Pfatteicher  keeps 
a  steady  flow  of  musical  information  going, 
and  the  note-taking  must  be  done  fast. 
However,  there  is  much  to  fill  the  time  and 
no  one  complains  of  boredom  in  the  course. 
A  great  many  records  are  played  through- 
(  ut  the  course,  and  they  add  much  to  its 
enjoyment.  There  are  few  if  any  outside 
assignments,  and  tests  are  only  given  at 
the  ratings. 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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A  Man  and  His  Pride 

By  Alan  S.  Cook,  '41 


OHE  was  tall  with  an  attractive  face  encircled  by 
knots  of  auburn  hair  that  suggested  tints  of 
damask.  A  sensual  movement  of  her  body  was 
not  uncommon  and  she  carried  herself  well.  That 
was  Jocelyn  Barret,  who  played  the  small-town, 
"jerk-water"  circuit  with  a  vaudeville  troupe.  They 
just  called  her  "Joss."  She  said  she'd  show  them 
all  some  day  and  did  .  .  .  when  she  met  Bill  Mac- 
Kay.  It  all  happened  in  the  small,  dust-filled,  red- 
skied,  poverty-ridden  desert  town  of  Meram- 
bu,  Nevada.  Bill  was  temporary  all-round  man 
for  the  shows  which  were  sent  to  him  by  his  casting 
manager;  he  was  stage  manager,  concert  master, 
accompanist,  critic,  author  and  general  fill-in.  He 
was  an  ugly  and  bitterly  shabby  creature,  starving 
out  there  on  the  desert;  his  red  hair  hung  down- 
ward like  feathers  over  his  ragged  coat  collar;  he 
didn't  bother  to  wear  any  shirt  under  his  suspen- 
ders; it  rotted  too  easily.  No  one  ever  saw  Bill 
MacKay  in  his  glory  until  they  watched  him  sit 
down  at  the  piano;  he  would  slam  the  lid  open 
with  a  brutal  thump;  his  hungry  fingers  would 
dance  a  strange,  shimmering  little  run;  it  was  as 
if  he  were  walking  on  the  foam  of  music;  abruptly, 
savagely,  he  could  make  his  bass  notes  sing  with 
a  booming  loudness  that  is  characteristic  of  any 
wrecked  upright  piano. 

It  was  for  this  short,  stocky,  little  whelp  of  a 
man  that  Joss  did  her  stuff;  in  ruffles  and  tight  fit- 
ting bodice,  with  a  strut  and  shimmy,  to  whistles 
and  catcalls — anything  went.  But  out  of  it  all 
there  was  one  night,  just  one,  when  she  took  her 
run,  whirling,  jumping,  out  toward  those  dim  and 
dirty  lights,  when  the  audience  gave  her  that  sud- 
den breathing  silence  for  which  she  had  worked 
so  hard,  and  for  which  she  worked  the  rest  of  her 
life.  Bill  MacKay's  clammy  arm  around  her  waist 
made  her  shudder  as  through  an  inhalation  of  to- 


bacco and  cheap  gin  she  heard  him  whisper,  "Kid, 
I  could  make  an  actress  out  of  you  .  .  ." 
*    *    *  * 

Bill  sold  Joss  and  himself  to  New  York  in  the 
fall  of  '89.  Joss  was  alive  as  if  in  a  new  air;  she 
was  out  of  the  mining  circuit.  Bill  even  bought 
himself  a  shirt  and  a  new  pair  of  shoes.  But  time 
soon  cast  his  weary  eyes  their  way  and  with  a  cyni- 
cal glance  seemed  to  say:  "You  haven't  a  chance." 
But  a  chance  did  come;  they  found  a  producer, 
J.  B.  Bromberg;  Bill  was  to  direct,  Joss  was  to  take 
a  small  bit  part  in  a  worthless  melodrama  entitled 
"Hidden  Passion."  But  there  were  first-raters  in 
it  also;  Bromberg  was  cashing  in  his  chips,  and 
Joss  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  met  people  who 
had  some  insight  on  life — more  than  a  good  cigar, 
a  cheap  bottle  of  "gut-rock,"  a  two  dollar  room 
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with  a  woman.  But  through  them  all  her  life  set- 
tled back  on  the  stubborn,  ever-driving  shoulders 
of  Bill  MacKay.  In  dark  corners,  on  fire  escapes, 
even  in  the  streets,  Bill  rehearsed  her  over  and  over 
in  her  lines  and  gestures.  She  suffered — the 
agony,  the  groaning,  monotonous,  ever  piercing 
agony  of  repeated  lines,  hoarse  yells,  forced  ex- 
pressions, physical  exhaustion,  and  utter  despair — 
everything  which  that  significant  word  rehearsal 
connotes. 

There  was  something  in  it  all  though  that  gave 
Joss  hope  and  strength.  They  worked  on,  dawn  to 
dusk,  dusk  to  midnight,  and  always  Bill  would  be 
there,  standing  with  her  in  the  wings  if  not  sym- 
pathetically and  patiently  watching  her  act  and 
speak  her  short  part  over  and  over  till  every  word, 
every  motion  was  just  as  he  wanted.  She  almost 
loved  him  when  he  stood  with  her,  his  hand  on  her 
arm,  his  fingers  tangled  in  her  cool  brown  hair  as 
it  slipped  over  her  shoulders;  and  he  would  quietly 
and  raspingly  whisper:  "We  will  be  old  too,  and 
our  feet  will  hurt  us  and  the  music  will  be  going 
too  fast.  But  we  won't  give  a  damn,  Lovey,  will 
we  kid?" 

"Hidden  Passion"  was  never  given  a  chance; 
no  critic  was  ever  allowed  to  rave;  no  drunk  to 
whis-le.  Bromberg  folded  up,  but  before  he  did,  he 
sent  Joss  to  J.  S.  Williams  to  take  a  larger  part 
in  a  comedy,  "The  Duchess  Arises."  But  Bill  Mac- 
Kay  was  out  of  a  job. 

*    *    *  * 

Joss  had  two  days  to  learn  her  lines.  She  would 
have  failed  without  Bill.  He  came  to  her  furnished 
room  that  Sunday  afternoon  and  worked  with  her, 
line  by  line,  gesture  by  gesture.  It  was  a  struggle 
with  the  rain,  the  sooty  gray  rain  of  Manhattan 
dripping  off  the  eaves.  They  worked  far  into  the 
night,  until  Bill  finally  said:  "All  right,  Kid, 
you've  got  it.  But  don't  forget  that — " 

"Please  Bill,  I've  just  got  to  quit.  I  can't  go  on. 
Let's  have  a  drink,  or  anything,"  Joss  exclaimed. 

Bill  went  over  to  his  coat,  and  took  a  bottle  out 


of  the  pocket.  They  sat  down,  side  by  side,  on  the 
bed,  pouring  drink  for  drink,  until  the  light  was 
buzzing  in  motes  around  Joss'  head.  She  passed 
out  cold. 

She  woke  up  the  next  day  at  noon.  Her  night- 
gown was  on.  She  never  knew  whether  Bill  had 
done  that  for  her  or  not,  and  she  never  asked. 

She  didn't  see  him  again  until  that  night.  They 
walked  through  streets  which  neither  knew.  The 
shutters  were  up  in  front  of  the  shop  windows  and 
the  streets  were  bleak  and  empty  in  the  cold  light 
of  the  moon  which  slipped  out  through  a  ragged 
rent  in  the  clouds  like  a  dime  through  a  torn  pocket. 
Their  echoing  footsteps  walked  with  them.  They 
came  to  the  water-front  where  a  wooden  railing 
ran  along  the  planked  street  above  the  tide.  Joss 
leaned  with  her  back  against  it,  pulling  her  hat- 
brim  down  over  her  eyes.  Through  the  mist  she 
spoke  softly,  "Hello,  Bill." 

"Kid,  let's  get  married,"  he  said. 

Joss  just  looked  at  him  watching  the  moon  over 
his  shoulder.  She  laughed  a  little  to  herself;  hys- 
teria constricted  her  throat;  the  laugh  was  only  a 
silly  giggle  after  all,  and  she  was  crying. 

"Oh  lovey — lovey,"  Bill  cried.  He  was  twist- 
ing his  hands:  she  could  hear  his  knuckles  crack; 
and  his  hands,  anxious  and  shaking,  were  hovering 
over  her  shoulders,  but  somehow  not  touching  her. 

"Bill,"  she  said,  "how  old  are  you?" 

He  stopped,  gulping.    "Twenty,  I  guess,  if  it 
matters." 

"All  right.  And  I'll  be  fifteen  next  summer.  So 
you  see — " 

And  right  after  that  Bill  was  crying  too;  his 
ugly  face  was  absolutely  rigid,  but  she  could  hear 
him,  and  she  could  see  the  tears  trickling  down  his 
thin  cheeks.  But  he  didn't  try  to  touch  her,  not 
even  when  she  put  her  hand  on  his  thin  sleeve. 

And  that  was  all  that  happened. 

*    *    *  * 

"The  Duchess  Arises"  had  a  typical  first  night — 
diamonds  and  ermine,  celebrities  and  stragglers, 
rave  reviews  and  indifference.    There  was  some- 
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thing  in  the  play  that  made  it  stick.  Just  about 
everyone  knew  that  it  was  Joss  Barret. 

*  *    *  * 

Bill  never  got  his  chance.  He  was  out  of  a  job 
for  a  long  time.  Joss  knew  that  he  was  broke  and 
one  day  tried  to  get  him  to  take  a  loan.  She  never 
did  it  again.  He  didn't  say  anything;  he  didn't 
even  look  offended;  he  just  got  up  from  the  day- 
bed  where  he  had  been  sitting,  picked  up  his  old 
wreck  of  a  hat  and  went  out.  She  thought  she  heard 
a  sob  as  he  twisted  his  way  down  the  messy  cor- 
ridor. 

After  that  she  tried  to  see  that  he  got  at  least 
one  solid  meal  a  day,  by  making  a  habit  of  their 
breakfast-lunch  together  in  her  room.  She  knew 
darned  well  that  his  dinner  was  seldom  more  than 
a  package  of  peanuts  or  an  apple  eaten  in  his  third- 
floor  Italian  tenement. 

Bill  used  to  stop  at  the  theatre  for  her  and  they 
would  walk  home,  stopping  at  a  white-tiled  mid- 
night lunch  room  for  coffee  and  pie.  But  after  a 
while  he  began  making  excuses,  and  she  knew  that 
he  could  no  longer  even  pay  the  fifteen-cent  checks. 

But  on  Christmas  morning  he  came  very  early 
to  her  door,  and  holding  his  hat  in  his  own  peculiar 
way  in  his  hand,  held  out  a  package  in  tissue  paper 
with  a  huge  store-tied  bow  of  red  satin  ribbon  trans- 
fixed with  a  sprig  of  holly.  His  hands  were 
chapped,  and  blue  with  cold;  his  thin  old  over- 
coat had  frazzles  of  frayed  threads  at  the  hem. 

"Christmas,  lovely,"  he  beamed. 

She  opened  the  package.  There  in  her  hand 
among  the  tissue  paper  was  a  little  bottle,  a  frivo- 
lous bubble  filled  with  pale  light  that  would  have 
bought  Bill  good  dinners  for  a  week. 

"Actresses  always  get  perfume  for  Christmas," 
he  exclaimed.  She  wiped  a  tear  from  her  eye. 

*  *    *  * 

Joss  held  out  on  Williams.  She  said  no  work 
without  Bill  directing.  So  Bill  directed.  It  was  a 
new  play — "The  Call  of  the  Turtle."    Bill  said  he 


wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  spit  on  the  script.  But  he 
did,  more  than  once.  .  .  . 

The  play  didn't  last  long,  but  Williams  liked 
Bill.  He  gave  him  another  chance  and  once  more 
Bill  MacKay  was  on  the  make. 

And  suddenly  it  was  April;  there  were  violets 
and  dandelions  in  the  barrows  along  Christopher 
street,  and  barrel  organs  singing  in  the  alleys 
where  children  played  and  danced.  They  had  rain 
too,  the  intimate  April  rain  which  brings  soot  flakes 
from  the  chimney-tops  to  smear  your  sleeve.  But 
in  the  middle  of  it  all  stood  Bill  and  Joss  unddr 
one  umbrella  with  the  wind  of  youth  in  their  faces. 

She  touched  his  arm  and  they  hurried  along, 
their  feet  almost  skipping.  They  looked  at  each 
other  suddenly;  and  as  she  started  to  laugh  and 
squeeze  his  arm  again,  and  then  she  .  .  .  didn't.  She 
could  see  in  his  eyes  that  he  was  remembering  .  .  . 
He  said  hastily,  "There's  something  I've  been  want- 
ing to  tell  you." 

"All  right,"  she  said.   "What  is  it?" 

"In  the  second  act  right  after  Johnson  starts  for 
the  door,  the  way  you  sit  down  is  weak.  You 
should  do  it  more  this  way;  look;  it's  got  to  have 
a — . 

"Bill,  shut  up,"  she  said. 

"Why,  I  don't  understand — " 

"Just  let  me  think,"  she  said,  and  they  started  to 
walk  along,  past  a  barrow  full  of  crocuses,  until 
they  stopped  in  front  of  a  bright  Italian  grocery 
store.  Joss  suddenly  stepped  full  in  front  of  him 
and  in  a  steady  voice  said,  "Bill,  will  you  marry 
me  now?" 

Bill  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks,  still  staring  at 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  his  feet.  He  raised  his 
face  past  the  sidewalk  bin  of  oranges  in  front  of 
the  store  until  he  was  looking  squarely  at  her. 

His  eyes  were  suffering  and  unbelieving.  They 
were  twin  agonies  of  disbelief;  they  danced  as  he 
tried  to  force  them  to  meet  her  calm  steady  stare. 
And  then  again  that  awful  disbelief  thawed  into  a 
shining  wonder,  as  she  tried  to  smile  at  him. 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Reese  Was  A  Slick  Nigger 


By  Gordon  Heiner,  '41 


^7"OU  should  see  the  likker  joints  along  the  rail- 
road tracks  on  Saturday  nights  in  summer! 
The  farmers  come  from  miles  around  for  a  big 
time  in  town,  and  all  the  bums  come  down  and 
hang  around  with  them.  You  stand  out  on  the  pool 
room  porch  and  watch  the  girls  go  by;  and  some- 
times you  go  inside  for  a  drink  or  a  game  of  pool. 
The  whole  room  is  filled  with  a  mist  of  smoke,  car- 
rying around  the  smell  of  likker  and  niggers.  Peo- 
ple move  around  lazily,  and  when  they  bump  into 
someone,  they  shove  off  in  another  direction — and 
usually  end  up  at  the  bar  again.    The  pool  tables 


are  the  only  places  where  there's  much  doing.  You 
can  see  the  smoke  float  by  across  the  light  from 
above  each  table.  The  men  get  back  out  of  the  light 
into  the  shadow  to  watch  each  shot;  nobody  moves 
for  a  few  seconds  until  the  ball's  in  the  pocket;  and 
ihen  they  all  move  around  the  table  in  the  light. 

I  played  with  Reese  the  other  night.  He's  about 
the  best  player  that  comes  to  'Lija's,  so  it  made  the 
boys  think  I  was  a  big  shot  even  if  he  did  beat  me. 
A*_ter  I  paid  up  for  both  of  us,  he  asked  me  to  come 
out  with  him.  I  might  have  known  he  had  some  rea- 
son for  letting  me  play. 
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"You  wanna  make  some  dough?" 

"Sho'  I  wanna  make  some  dough.  Anything  less 
than  killin'.  Anything  you  want." 

Reese  looked  me  over  as  he  took  a  last  puff  and 
threw  the  cigar  away.  I  picked  up  the  butt  and 
looked  up  at  him.  The  whites  of  his  eyes  were 
shining,  but  his  face  didn't  change.  He  was  a  slick 
nigger,  Reese  was.  I  reckon  he  knew  I  thought  so, 
too.  "This  ain't  killin'.  There's  a  stranger  in  the 
pool  room  with  a  wallet  jam  full." 

"Listen,  man!  I  ain't  gonna  pick  nobody's  pocket 
in  there." 

"Naw,  not  in  there." 

"Well,  what  you  want  me  for  then?" 

"All  you  do  is  get  him  drunk,  and  bring  him  out 
behind  the  factory.  He  might  suspect  me,  but 
you're  just  a  dumb-looking  nigger." 

"And  what  about  the  dough?" 

"You  get  plenty.  Don't  worry." 

"Naw,  I  ain't  worrying.  Well,  wish  me  luck." 
*    *    *  * 

It  was  almost  midnight  when  Willy  and  I  came 
out.  I  was  feeling  pretty  good  myself,  but  Willy 
could  hardly  stand  up.  Dinna  Colby  seen  his  wal- 
let too,  so  I  give  her  a  buck  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 
Willy  told  me  all  about  himself,  and  about  his  wife 
in  Washington  and  the  girl  in  Charlottesville — I 
wanted  to  stay  and  hear  more,  but  he  was  already 
plenty  drunk  enough,  so  I  took  him  out.  He  wanted 
to  go  in  all  the  other  bars,  but  I  gave  him  a  swig 
every  now  and  then,  and  pretty  soon  we  was  head- 
ed down  behind  the  rayon  factory. 

Reese  came  out  to  meet  us.  "Hi,  boys,  have  a 
drink.  On  me."  We  walked  slowly,  down  past  the 
factory,  and  up  over  the  railroad  tracks  into  the 
field.  Reese  was  good.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had 
Willy  waving  back  and  forth,  pouring  in  the  lik- 
ker,  and  getting  drowsier  and  drowsier.  Finally 
he  staggered  over  to  Reese,  slapped  him  on  the 
back,  and  slid  to  the  ground. 

I  flopped  down  in  the  honeysuckle  vines  and 
laughed.  I  was  happy.  I  was  comfortable.  Reese 


and  I  had  sure  put  it  over  on  the  stranger,  and  I'd 
have  enough  money  to  get  drunk  every  night  this 
week.  Reese  tossed  me  the  bottle  and  laughed  him- 
self for  the  first  time.  It  was  fun,  leaning  back  in 
the  vines  and  pourin'  down  free  likker. 

*    *    *  * 

It  was  cold  when  I  woke  up.  A  train  was  coming 
past  us,  and  the  coal  dust  was  blowing  back.  It 
felt  like  the  world  was  going  away,  watching  the 
people  eating  and  talking  in  the  lighted  cars,  and 
none  of  them  paying  any  attention  to  me. 

And  then  I  saw  Reese.  Dressed  in  Willy's 
clothes,  he  was.  And  grinnin' — grinnin',  man! — 
and  waving  to  me.  I  ran  over  and  crawled  up  the 
bank,  but  it  was  too  late.  For  a  coupla  minutes  I 
lay  on  the  bank,  grabbing  the  honeysuckle  vines 
and  looking  after  the  train. 

Well,  I  learned  my  lesson.  I  ain't  never  gonna 
let  no  damn  nigger  cheat  me  again,  specially  one 
that  can  hold  his  likker  like  Reese  can. 


The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold 

By  Harry  Phillips,  3d,  '44 

There  stands  a  field  both  wide  and  long 
Where  two  King  Henrys  bold 
Rode  and  jested  with  their  men 
Upon  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold. 

But  now  the  field  stands  quite  serene 
Unlike  the  days  of  old, 
And  dandelions  dot  the  scene 
Upon  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold. 

That  golden  dandelion  hue 

What  stories  it  must  hold 

Of  knights  and  maids  who  saw  the  view 

Upon  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold. 

When  springtime  comes  and  cares  are  gone 

I  sit  silent  and  behold, 

And  let  the  worldly  things  alone 

Upon  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold. 
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Letter  From  New  Zealand 

By  Peter  Shipman 


(Editor's  Note:  During  the  Spring  vacation  I 
wrote  to  Peter  Shipman  asking  him  to  write  an 
article  for  the  Mirror  similar  to  the  one  called 
"Canada  at  War,"  which  was  printed  in  our  Winter 
issue,  and  which  I  enclosed  for  him.  His  reply, 
which  is  reprinted  here,  he  obviously  assumed 
would  be  rewritten,  but  knowing  that  if  we  did  this 
we  would  lose  the  determined  spirit  that  he  had 
written  between  the  lines  into  this  letter,  it  has  been 
untouched.  I  secured  Peter  Shipman's  address 
from  a  friend  of  mine  to  whom  he  had  written  seek- 
ing a  "pen-buddy."  I  know  nothing  about  him  out- 
side of  what  he  writes  in  this  letter,  except  that  he 
is  about  seventeen  years  old.  The  envelope  in 
which  his  letter  came  is  a  true  collector's  gem;  it 
has  eight  different  New  Zealand  stamps  on  it  be- 
sides two  "Opened  by  Censor  in  New  Zealand," 
stickers  which  are  counter-stamped  "Passed  by 
Censor  23."  I  might  add  that  not  one  word  was 
deleted  by  this  censor.) 

April  12,  1941 

Dear  Bob: 

I  was  quite  surprised  when  your  letter  arrived. 
Did  Mrs.  Fort  tell  you  how  I  came  to  write?  It 
seemed  such  a  long  shot  that  I  did  not  expect  a 
reply.  But  to  get  down  to  business.  You  want  me 
to  send  some  notes  on  New  Zealand  and  the  war. 
I  will  do  my  best,  but  all  our  letters  are  censored, 
so  if  parts  are  missing  you  will  know  where  they 
are.  I  will  set  my  notes  out  in  the  same  order  as 
those  in  your  sample. 

Our  larger  factories  and  engineering  firms  are 
making  guns,  ammunition,  tanks,  etc.,  and  nearly 
all  our  trades  are  working  a  lot  of  overtime.  Every- 
where we  turn  there  are  signs  telling  us  to  work 
for  our  lives  and  save,  to  be  careful  what  we  say. 
Our  streets  are  full  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen. 

I  left  school  last  year  to  go  and  work  for  my 


father,  who  is  a  builder.  He  said  I  would  have  to 
start  at  the  bottom.  I  did.  I  am  an  apprentice 
We  see  searchlights  going  at  night.  We,  too,  have 
our  Women's  War  Services  which  are  doing  their 
share  towards  winning  the  war.  There  is  practi- 
cally no  unemployment  here.  In  fact  it  is  very  hard 
to  obtain  men  at  all.  Some  of  our  industries  have 
suffered  but  a  lot  have  been  working  at  full  pres- 
sure to  supply  our  needs.  Our  Government  has 
standardized  prices  for  all  goods  to  prevent 
profiteering.  Some  of  our  imported  foods  have 
gone  off  the  market,  but  we  can  still  get  as  much 
as  we  want  of  all  others;  petrol  is  strictly  rationed. 
It  costs  about  2-6  a  gallon,  (about  50  cents)  here. 
Recently  we  have  had  to  black  out,  but  people  still 
think  it  a  joke  (or  a  nuisance).  All  our  enemy 
aliens  are  interned  at  our  various  camps. 
Changes  Brought  to  the  Average  Youth  and 
Schoolboy 

We  have  had  high  school  cadets  here  for  some 
considerable  time,  but  recently  there  was  started  an 
Air  Cadet  Corps  for  boys  16  1-2  to  18,  to  teach 
them  elementary  air  gunnery,  mechanics,  wireless, 
etc.,  but  it  is  not  properly  started  yet.  All  men 
from  19  to  45  have  to  do  three  months  military 
training. 

New  Zealand's  Feeling  for  the  United  States 
We  feel  here,  that  with  the  U.  S.  backing  us  we 
are  bound  to  win.  We  are  very  grateful  for  your 
help.  You  do  not  know  how  much  we  appreciate 
it.  Those  planes  and  guns  in  their  thousands  are 
Britain's  life  blood. 

*f*         t  "fc 

I  do  not  know  how  much  of  this  will  pass  the 
censor,  but  if  it  does  not  suffer  too  much  would  you 
please  write  it  up  in  a  way  that  does  not  make 
things  too  black.  We  really  have  quite  a  good  time 
over  here.  Those  are  only  small  inconveniences. 
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carpenter.  It  is  hard  work,  but  very  interesting  if 
you  like  it.  I  attend  night  classes  of  architecture. 
I  hockey  in  winter  and  cross  country  running  in 
summer.  Our  football  is  vastly  different  from  yours, 
which  I  have  seen  on  the  newsreels.  Basketball  is 
not  played  very  much  over  here,  but  baseball  is 
becoming  popular.  Well,  if  I  hurry  and  post  this  I 
might  catch  the  clipper  at  Auckland.  I  will  send 
you  a  longer  letter  by  ordinary  mail.  So  until 
next  time,  I  remain  yours, 

Peter  Shipman. 


What  To  Write 

By  R.  B.  Seaver,  '42 

It's  the  same  old  thing,  year  after  year, 
What  can  I  write  for  an  English  theme? 
Millions  of  ideas  did  once  appear, 
But  now  through  my  head  the  thoughts  just  seem 
To  filter  away  as  does  a  dream. 

I  have  got  to  get  started  mighty  soon 
Or  else  I'll  be  too  tired  to  think; 
I  can't  send  more  rockets  to  the  moon, 
Can't  even  argue  for  a  new  hockey  rink, 
And  the  "New  Gym"  question,  that  makes  teachers 
shrink. 

Come  on,  room-mate,  percolate, 
What's  a  good  topic  you've  written  about? 
Hurry  up,  will  you,  it's  getting  late, 
Find  your  old  themes  and  start  to  spout, 
Somehow,  sometime,  I'll  grind  this  out. 

Oh,  what  shall  I  do  while  the  time  flies  by; 
If  I  don't  hurry  up  I'll  be  seeing  dawn's  light. 
Something's  got  to  turn  up  or  I'll  have  to  cry. 
But  whoa!  !  !  an  idea — come  on,  kid,  fight. 
I've  got  it — my  topic  is:  "What  to  Write." 


For  Such  Is  The  Push  Button  Fad 

By  Roger  Pile,  '41 

Hello,  folks.  It's  pleasure  time  with  Fred  War- 
ing and  his  Pennsylvanians.  A  full  half-hour  of 
pleasure  brought  to  you  by  the  makers  of  Chester- 
fields, the  cigarette  that  satisfies. 

Sales  Talk 

And  tonight,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  the 
usual  weekly  push  button  session.  Here  we  go — 

Click — And  now,  farmers,  about  the  three  kinds 
of  manure — click — Orange,  lemon  and  lime. 
Look  for  the  big  red  letters  on  the — click — out- 
houses. The  bunkhouse  is  the  newest  addition.  The 
barn  is  weathered  and  old  and  likely  to  fall  to 
pieces  any  minute.  The  barn  was  named  after  a 
mule  called — click — Jane  was  on  the  steps.  Really, 
Don,  I  thought  you  would  kiss  her  there  for  a  min 
ute.  I  don't  think  you'll  ever  have — click — 
enough  manure  to  enrich  all  the  farms  in  the 
United  States.  But  there  is  still  enough  manure  in 
the — click — six  delicious  flavors.  Buy  and  try 
Jello  today.  I'm  sure  the  kiddies  would  like  that 
rich  delicious  taste.  It's  good  for — click — the 
cesspool  had  been  recently  installed.  We  have 
up-to-date  plumbing  and  our  main  heating  plant 
was — click — that  girl.  I  should  think,  Don,  that 
you'd  have  gotten  her  consent  to  marry  you.  I 
hope  you'll  at  least  take  this  opportunity  to — 
click — change  to  Chesterfields,  they  satisfy. 

Music 


"Ah  wins." 

"What  you  got?" 

"Three  aces." 

"No  yuh  don't.  Ah  wins." 

"What  you  got?" 

"Two  eights  and  a  razor." 

"Yuh  sho  do.    How  cum  yuh  so  lucky?" 

— Texas  Ranger 
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Having  A  Wonderful  Time 


By  D.  W.  Brown,  '42 


"~DUT  I  don't  like  the  ocean,"  Joe  Phipps  pro- 
tested.   Then,  to  qualify  his  statement,  he 
added,  "Of  course,  if  it  would  hold  still — " 

"Now  Joe,"  his  wife  Jennie  interrupted,  "Mr. 
Baxter  has  invited  us  and  we're  going  to  go.  After 
all,  he's  your  boss,  and  it  isn't  often  we're  invited 
to  take  a  fishing  trip  on  a  yacht.  Besides,  dear,  I 
just  love  the  fresh,  salty  tang  of  the  sea  air." 

"Dead  fish!"  snorted  Joe.  .  .  . 

The  Baxter  yacht  had  been  christened  Susy  Q, 
and  Susy  had  a  personality  all  her 
own.  She  was  a  large  motor  sailer, 
but  her  sailing  equipment  was 
rather  underdeveloped.  She  was 
rather  stubby,  with  a  blunt  nose,  and 


hindquarters  which  provided  plenty  of  room  for 
two  fishing  chairs. 

As  soon  as  Joe  and  Jennie  had  embarked  aboard 
the  Baxter  motor  sailer,  Mr.  Baxter  presented 
his  guests  with  rods  and  reels,  and  instructed 
them  to  sit  in  the  fishing  chairs.  He  then  lifted  the 
cover  of  a  box  in  the  stern.  Out  of  this  drifted  the 
unmistakable  fragrance  of  dead  fish.  Just  at  that 
moment  Joe  began  to  wonder  if  the  calf's  liver  he 
had  eaten  at  breakfast  agreed  with  him.  Mr.  Bax- 
ter withdrew  from  the  box  a  small  fish,  which,  he 
explained,  was  bait.  Its  glassy  eyes  stared  at  Joe. 
Joe's  glassy  eyes  stared  at  the  fish.  "Lean  right 
back,  Phipps,"  said  Mr.  Baxter.  "Relax  and  enjoy 
yourself."  .  .  . 

Joe  Phipps  styled  himself  a  rational  fisherman. 
As  he  sat  in  the  fishing  chair,  his  feet  braced  hard 
against  the   stern  to  steady  himself,   his  hands 
clutching  the  limp  rod  for  dear  life,  he  had  plenty 
of  time  to  rationalize.   His  thought  concerned  Susy 
Q's  rolling  motion,  of  which  his  inner  self  was  be- 
coming painfully  aware.  As  each  wave  approached 
her,  Susy  Q  would  skid  away  from  its  crest  with 
all  the  gracefulness  of  an  elephant  sliding  down 
a  mudbank.  Next  she  would  mount  to  the 
top  of  the  wave  and  wiggle  her  stern  like  a 
hula  dancer.  Then,  as  if  tired  from  so  much 
effort,  she  would  settle  her  stern  down  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wave  with  a  loud  slosh. 
Several  seconds  later,  Joe's  stomach  would 
settle  itself  down  with  a  similar  slosh.  Joe 
gripped  the  rod  tighter.  "Wonderful,  isn't 
it,  dear!"  said  Jennie.  .  .  . 

Of  course,  Joe  reasoned,  he  was  not 
seasick.  Hadn't  he  been  on  the  Albany 
night  boat  five  times.  And  had  he 
ever  been   sick?   Well,   only  once,  and 
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that  was  something  he  ate,  no  doubt.  At  least  he 
thought  so.  No,  it  was  ridiculous  to  think  that  he 
was  seasick.  He  simply  wanted  to  lie  down  for  a 
little  while,  alone. 

Once  in  seclusion,  Joe  flopped  down  on  a  bunk 
with  a  groan  of  relief.  Then  he  stiffened.  What 
was  the  matter  with  him?  Was  his  weight  changing? 
He  seemed  to  be  alternately  flying  off  the  mattress 
and  sinking  through  it.  He  looked  out  a  porthole 
and  resolutely  admired  the  blue  of  the  sky.  Then 
suddenlythe  green  moss  of  the  sea  rose  from  below. 
For  a  time  it  completely  blotted  out  the  sky  and 
then  it  sank.  Desperately,  Joe  sought  some  more 
solid  object  aboard  ship.  His  eye  fell  on  a  hang- 
ing lamp.  Even  as  he  watched,  the  lamp  proceeded 
to  swing  up  twenty  degrees  off  the  perpendicular 
to  the  right.  As  if  held  up  by  the  devil,  it  remained 
there  a  few  seconds  and  then  swung  over  twenty 
degrees  to  the  left.  As  a  last  resort,  Joe  shifted  his 
gaze  upward,  only  to  shut  his  eyes  in  horror.  Star- 
ing down  from  directly  over  his  head  was  a  huge, 
stuffed,  green  fish. 

"Joe,  open  your  eyes."  It  was  Jennie,  bubbling 
over  with  good  spirits.  "Joe,  we  really  must  send 
postcards  to  all  our  friends.  What  will  we  say?" 

"Be  both  original  and  truthful,  dear."  Joe  pro- 
nounced the  words  acidly.  Say,  "Having  a  wonder- 
ful time!" 

"Well,  we've  run  up  the  rags  now,  and  I  think 
she'll  pop  along  better,"  bellowed  a  hearty  voice. 
"Oh,  how' re  you  feeling,  Phipps,  ha-ha?"  Mr. 
Baxter  entered,  puffing  at  his  inevitable  cigar. 

"Fine,  fine,"  Joe  answered  weakly.  "Just 
dandy." 

The  advertisements  of  the  brand  of  cigar  that 
Mr.  Baxter  smoked  proclaimed  that  the  aroma  of 
their  cigar  had  the  combined  qualities  of  incense, 
perfume  and  myrrh.  But  Joe  was  increasingly  in- 
clined to  differ.  He  could  stand  the  smell  of  the 
fish;  he  could  stand  the  chamber  of  horrors  which 
this  cabin  had  turned  out  to  be;  he  could  stand 
Susy  Q's  malicious  dancing  act;  but  the  stench  of 
J.  C's  cigar.  . .  . 


"I  think  I'll  take  a  look  around  up  on  deck,"  Joe 
announced,  and  started  up  the  hatchway.  He  saw 
what  appeared  to  be  a  giant  bat  swing  toward  him. 
He  ducked — too  late.  The  boom  struck  Joe  Phipps 
squarely  on  the  head  and  landed  him  in  the  lee 
scuppers.  That  was  too  much.  That  was  the  last 
straw.  Joe  remained  draped  over  the  rail,  seem- 
ingly observing  the  contours  of  the  bottom  of  the 
hull. 

J.  C.  Baxter  shook  with  mirth.  "Looking  at  the 
fishes,  eh,  Phipps.  Well,  brace  up.  We'll  go  into 
port  and  tie  up  for  the  night.  And  tomorrow  we'll 
really  do  some  fishing!"    Joe  made  no  comment. 

At  midnight,  scarcely  a  soul  saw  a  small,  be- 
draggled figure  row  ashore  from  the  Susy  Q,  and 
get  on  a  northbound  bus.  But  at  nine  A.  M.  the 
whole  Baxter  office  force  was  amazed  to  find  Joe 
Phipps  seated  at  his  desk.  Before  him  was  a  tele- 
graph blank,  empty  except  for  his  wife's  name  and 
address,  in  care  of  Susy  Q.  Joe  was  lost  in  thought. 
Reflectively,  he  looked  out  the  window  at  the  rows 
of  squat,  dirty  chimney  pots.  Lifting  his  eyes,  he 
observed  the  office  lamp  hanging  just  as  it  had 
hung  for  years  and  would  hang  for  many  more.  He 
leaned  back  in  his  comfortable  chair  and  relaxed. 
Yes,  there  was  only  one  appropriate  message.  On 
the  blank  he  wrote,  "Having  a  wonderful  time," 
and  signed  his  name  with  a  flourish. 


"Do  you  use  tooth  paste?" 

"What  for?  None  of  my  teeth  are  loose." 

— Princeton  Tiger 

*  *    *  * 

The  new  Italian  army  tanks  are  a  great  de- 
parture from  former  models  in  that  they  have  five 
speeds;  one  forward  and  four  in  reverse. 

*  *    *  * 

Extract  from  co-ed's  letter  home:  "I'm  getting 
fat.  I  weigh  125  stripped.  Of  course  the  scales  in 
the  drug  store  may  not  be  so  accurate,  but  that's 
what  they  register." — Turn-Out. 
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When  The  Sun  Comes  Out 

By  James  J.  Godwin,  '42 


J'LL  wait  until  the  sun  comes  out  from  behind  that 

little  cloud,  and  that  will  give  me  a  clear  light, 
and  then  I'll  let  him  have  it  in  about  two  minutes. 
That  handsome  jacket  he's  wearing  will  have  a 
bloody  little  hole  drilled  through  it.  I'm  not  going 
to  aim  at  his  heart,  and  I'm  not  going  to  try  to  put 
a  hole  between  his  eyes.  There's  no  drama  about 
this.  I'm  simply  going  to  kill  him,  and  if  he  suffers 
in  dying,  so  much  the  better.  That  sun  is  his  life- 
line, but  he  doesn't  know  it. 

They  picked  a  lovely  spot  for  a  picnic,  Slagle 
and  the  others.    Their  picnic  is  Slagle's  funeral. 

I  can  see  the  golden  light  on  the  green  of  the 
mountain,  slipping  slowly  down  the  slope  as  the 
cloud  moves  across  the  sun.  I  wonder  how  many 
times  Slagle  has  been  glad  to  see  the  sun  come  from 
behind  a  cloud.  I  wonder  if  he  will  be  glad  this 
time.  Not  for  long,  anyway. 

It  was  just  like  that,  the  shadow  moving  on  the 
mountain,  when  Joan  and  Katherine  and  Bill  and  I 
came  up  here  last  June  to  line  bees.  Bill  said  he 
had  read  about  it  in  a  book.  Maybe  he  had;  we 
didn't  find  any,  though,  but  it  was  fun. 

Joan  and  I  came  up  here  often  after  that.  It 
was  up  here  that  she  told  me  how  she  felt  and  I 
gave  her  the  seal  ring  my  grandfather  gave  me 
years  ago.  She  said  she'd  rather  have  the  ring  than 
a  fraternity  pin  or  something  conventional  like  that, 
and  I  know  how  she  felt  because  I  had  the  same 
idea.  It  was  too  big  for  any  of  her  fingers,  and 
she  wore  it  as  the  centerpiece  of  a  necklace  of 
scallop  shells  that  she  and  I  found  that  summer. 
It  was  a  wonderful  summer.  Joan  and  I  won  the 
mixed  doubles  tournament  at  the  club  and  sailed 
and  rode  and  played  golf  and  did  everything  to- 
gether. 

Jack  Slagle  never  knew  what  I  felt  when  he  took 
her  away  from  me,  because  I  was  careful  not  to 
let  him  see.  I  didn't  even  fight  to  keep  her  love, 


because — well,  because  when  another  guy  can  even 
make  it  doubtful  to  her  which  of  you  is  the  one  she 
wants,  then  the  dream  is  over,  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned. Maybe  nobody  else  feels  that  way;  I  don't 
care  if  they  don't.  It's  the  way  I  feel  that  matters 
to  me. 

But  Slagle  will  pay  for  it. 

He  thought  I  just  didn't  give  a  damn  when  he 
saw  me  the  first  time  after  Joan  handed  the  ring 
back.  Because  he  said  something  about  hard  luck 
and  being  sorry,  and  I  said:  "Skip  it.  What's  one 
woman  between  friends?  You  can  have  her, 
sonny."  I  know  that's  what  I  said  because  I  had  it 
burned  into  my  mind  beforehand  as  a  defense 
measure  for  just  such  a  situation.  Lucky  for  me  it 
worked  like  that. 

But  Slagle  will  pay  for  it. 

Yes,  Slagle,  my  friend,  your  sun  has  set.  Your 
trail  comes  to  an  end  right  here  this  afternoon.  In 
a  couple  of  minutes  you're  going  to  be  bleeding  on 
the  ground,  and  this  cosy  little  picnic  will  blow 
sky  high. 

I'm  glad  Joan  is  here  to  see  it.  I  shouldn't  be, 
but  I  am.  I'm  sorry  Bill  is  here,  though.  That's  the 
only  thing  about  the  situation  that  I  could  want 
changed.  And  Katherine.  She  shouldn't  be  here 
either.  Nobody  but  you  and  Joan  should  be  mixed 
up  in  this,  Slagle,  because  it's  going  to  be  a  bloody 
job,  as  bloody  as  I  can  make  it. 

I'm  sorry,  Bill  and  Katherine,  but  it's  got  to  be. 

I  never  thought  I'd  use  this  rifle  to  kill  a  man. 
Life  can  take  some  funny  twists.  Here  I  am  about 
to  kill  a  guy  who's  just  as  alive  as  I  am,  and  all 
on  account  of  a  girl.  The  old  story;  yet  it's  more 
than  just  Joan  that's  responsible  for  this — it's 
Slagle's  own  nature  that's  killing  him;  because  I 
hate  him  for  himself  and  what  he  is. 

Am  I  crazy?  Other  people  have  had  their  dis- 
likes and  their  hatreds  and  yet  have  not  killed.  Is 
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something  lacking  in  me  that  I  can  see  the  wrong 
in  what  I  am  about  to  do  and  yet  go  ahead  and 
do  it? 

He's  as  good  as  I  am.  I  admit  that,  and  in  the 
same  breath  I  say  that  I  shall  kill  him. 

I  have  no  right  to  judge  him  or  to  punish  him 
unless  I  am  greater  than  he,  and  I  am  not.  No 
man  has  the  right  to  judge  another  man  unless  the 
whole  concept  of  Democracy  is  wrong,  and  all  men 
are  not  created  equal. 

Can  I  lie  here  then  and  use  this  rifle  to  take  Jack 
Slagle's  life? 

You  bet  I  can.  And  if  anything  is  going  to  stop 
me  it  better  act  fast,  because  there's  the  sun  .  .  . 
and  now  ...  a  perfect  target  .  .  .  that  little  black 
circle  centered  dead  on  the  middle  of  his  chest  .  .  . 
squeeze  steady  and  slow  ...  so  long,  my  friend.  .  .  . 


Gordon's  Bob 

By  Stanley  Seccombe,  '42 

J^OB  was  killed  by  an  automobile.  What  a  miser- 
able end  for  a  magnificent  dog — a  hunter,  at 
that.  Bob  was  a  strong  dog  and  was  afraid  of 
nothing.  We  would  have  liked  him  to  die  a  more 
noble  death. 

His  last  day  was  typical  of  his  off-season  life. 
Early  in  the  morning,  Jane,  my  sister,  let  him  in 
the  house.  He  scratched  at  the  door  that  led  up 
stairs  until  the  maid  opened  it  for  him.  He  then 
made  his  way  to  my  parents'  bedroom,  pawing 
open  the  doors  which  impeded  his  progress.  He 
stationed  his  huge  hairy  paws  upon  the  bed  near 
Dad's  head  and  breathed  in  his  face  to  wake  him 
up.  Then  Dad  dressed  and  they  both  went  out  for 
a  walk  in  the  woods.  They  were  accustomed  to 
do  this  nearly  every  day.  Dad  took  Bob  out  in 
order  to  better  his  hunting,  while  Dad  himself 
went  for  much  needed  exercise.  Soon, after  they 
had  returned,  Bob  scratched  to  be  let  out  again. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  was  struck  by  an  automo- 
bile and  killed. 


Bob  was  a  well-trained  dog.  He  was  the  best 
bird  dog  and  the  handsomest  English  setter  for 
miles  around.  We  had  taught  him  to  stop  before 
crossing  the  state  road  that  runs  by  our  house. 
Bob  was  chasing  another  dog  out  of  our  yard.  The 
dog  ran  across  the  road.  Bob  followed  without 
stopping  and  was  hit.  He  suffered  no  pain  and 
died  in  a  few  minutes. 

We  will  never  become  accustomed  to  life  with- 
out Bob.  He  was  part  of  our  home,  our  life.  A 
dog  that  is  both  a  good  hunter  and  a  lovable  com- 
panion is  rare.  In  the  Carolinas  he  has  hunted 
for  several  weeks  from  morning  till  night.  He 
never  tired,  and  his  hunting  was  consistently  good. 
Seeing  Bob,  husky  and  well  developed  as  he  was, 
gliding  through  the  high  grass  in  his  never-ending 
search  for  game,  was  always  a  source  of  happiness 
to  Dad  and  his  companions.  His  point  and  the 
regal  splendor  of  his  feathered  legs  and  tail  com- 
manded esteem. 

Bob  was  an  exceptionally  strong  dog.  He  hated 
to  be  away  from  either  Dad  or  me.  Once,  while 
Dad  and  I  were  eating  in  the  clubhouse,  Bob  tore 
his  way  through  a  heavy  dog  fence  in  order  to  get 
to  us.  Many  times  have  I  come  home  and  found 
Bob  "parked"  on  my  bed  waiting  for  me.  When 
Bob,  only  two  months  old,  was  given  to  me,  we 
were  living  in  the  city.  As  we  had  no  place  to  keep 
a  dog  during  the  night,  we  had  to  put  him  down  in 
the  cellar.  One  night,  a  few  hours  after  he  had 
been  put  in  the  cellar,  he  scratched  at  the  front 
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door.  He  had  dug  up  several  bricks  in  an  attempt 
to  get  out  and  then  had  jumped  through  a  window. 

Bob  was  a  friendly  dog,  and  everybody  liked 
him.  Even  people  who  had  dogs  of  their  own  ad- 
mitted his  merits  somewhat  shamefacedly.  Stretched 
out  in  front  of  our  large  fireplace  on  a  cold  winter 
night,  he  completed  a  picture  of  great  comfort. 

When  we  had  company,  Bob  would  trot  from 
person  to  person,  sniffing  the  hems  of  women's 
dresses  and  licking  men's  salty  hands.  He  only 
did  this  when  he  thought  that  he  wasn't  being 
watched  by  any  member  of  the  family.  This  was 
one  thing  we  never  taught  him  to  do.  It  was  im- 
possible. 

Bob  was  the  king  of  our  kennels,  he  acted  as 
if  he  were  king.  He  carried  himself  with  a  legal 
air  when  among  other  dogs  and  rarely  played  with 
them.  With  people  he  was  different.  He  loved 
attention.  He  liked  to  have  someone  scratch  the 
knob  of  his  head  or  play  in  the  fields  with  him,  but 
he  didn't  like  to  be  petted  or  brushed.  Bob  was 
never  given  a  washing,  but  every  day  he  would  go 
down  to  the  brook  and  wash  himself  off. 

Many  people  were  afraid  of  Bob.  This  was  be- 
cause of  his  great  size  and  strength.  Tramps,  see- 
ing him,  would  go  on  to  the  next  house,  yet  Bob 
would  have  played  with  them  and  licked  their 
hands.  Little  children  loved  him  and  played  with 
him  whenever  he  stayed  still  long  enough.  He  was 
very  gentle  and  never  knocked  infants  down  by  put- 
ting his  paws  on  their  chests,  as  did  his  mate  Sue, 
who  is  much  smaller,  but  rougher. 

Bob  was  very  happy,  and  his  happiness  inspired 
others.  My  father,  after  he  had  been  in  the  hospital 
for  five  months,  loved  to  watch  Bob  run  in  the 
fields  and  beyond  the  brook.  Bob  would  dash 
through  the  brook  and  circle  around  the  fields, 
hunting  quail,  running  back  to  Dad  every  few  min- 
utes, still  dripping  wet. 

Why  did  God  have  to  take  the  life  of  such  a 
happy  and  beautiful  animal?  Bob  was  certainly 
a  medium  to  the  happiness  of  the  world. 

I  think  Bob  is  hunting  now. 


The  Hard-Boiled  Egg 

By  P.  Chandler  Matthews,  '43 

J^AFFERTY  was  tough.  Mike  idolized  him, 
mostly  because  he  was  so  hard-boiled,  and  in 
his  boyish  way  he  tried  to  imitate  him.  This  got 
Mike  the  reputation  of  being  the  toughest  guy  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Rafferty  had  been  raised  in  the  block  where  Mike 
now  lived.  This  was  the  only  outstanding  achieve- 
ment of  which  the  street  could  boast.  The  cop  on 
the  beat  can  still  show  you  a  scar  made  by  a  broken 
bottle  well-thrown  by  the  arm  of  Jake  Rafferty.  It 
was  after  that  deed  that  Jake  undertook  a  real 
criminal  career. 

Mike  swaggered  just  as  Rafferty  did.  He  tried 
his  best  to  talk  the  same  as  Jake;  he  even  smoked 
cigars  when  a  lot  of  the  fellows  were  around  just 
because  he  had  seen  Rafferty  do  it.  When  he 
bragged  that  he  was  good  enough  for  Rafferty's 
gang,  however,  all  he  got  was  jeers.  Even  when 
he  broke  the  show  window  in  a  radio  shop  uptown 
and  stole  a  brand  new  portable,  they  still  laughed 
at  him. 

Mike  kept  a  scrapbook  with  pictures  of  all  of 
Jake's  mob  in  it.  He  knew  the  whole  gang  by  heart, 
and  could  recite  the  personal  history  of  each  flaw- 
lessly. It  was  natural  then  that  he  should  recog- 
nize Moe  Everetts  when  he  passed  him  on  the  street. 
An  idea  suddenly  flashed  into  his  mind.  He  would 
follow  Moe  to  Rafferty's  hideout  and  then  join  his 
gang.  It  would  all  be  so  very  simple.  He  would 
show  the  gang! 

After  trailing  Moe  halfway  across  the  city,  Mike 
rounded  a  corner  to  find  that  Mr.  Everetts  had 
apparently  disappeared.  He  walked  a  few  steps 
farther  and  then  something  hard  was  stuck  in  his 
back  and  a  harsh  voice  rasped,  "Hey,  Buddy, 
whatsa  idear  followin'  me  allover  town?" 

Mike  was  scared  stiff,  but  he  had  the  brains 
to  say,  "I  want  to  see  your  boss." 

"What  for?" 
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"Private  business." 

"Awrl  right,  follow  me  .  .  .  no,  on  secon'  thought 
I  guess  you'd  better  walk  in  front  of  me,  just  in 
case.    I'll  tell  you  where  to  go." 

Mike  was  taken  to  a  palatial  apartment  in  which 
a  big  man  sat  chewing  meditatively  on  the  end  of  a 
four-bit  cigar.  "What  d'ye  want,"  said  the  big 
man  in  a  soft,  rather  self-assured  voice. 

"I  wanta  jine  yer  gang,"  said  Mike. 

Rafferty  looked  at  Mike  and  thought  of  how 
much  of  a  hindrance  a  seventeen-year-old  kid  could 
be,  especially  when  he  knew  where  Jake's  hideout 
was.  Inwardly,  the  big  man  cursed  Moe  for  being 
so  stupid  as  to  bring  the  kid  to  his  place;  outward- 
ly he  said,  "O.K.,"  and  slipped  a  wink  to  Moe 
Everetts  on  the  side,  "but  you'll  have  to  prove  your- 
self first  by  pulling  a  job  with  Moe's  help." 

"Sure  thing,"  said  Mike,  trying  to  look  tough, 
and  almost  feeling  that  he  really  was. 

"All  right,"  smiled  Rafferty,  "there's  a  loan 
office  over  on  Sixteenth  street  with  a  safe  that's  easy 
to  crack.  Moe'll  go  wit'  ya  and  show  ya  how  it's 
done." 

"Oke,  boss,"  said  a  rather  crestfallen  Mr.  Ever- 
etts, and  left  with  Mike. 

The  loan  office  was  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
building,  and  as  the  two  started  to  climb  up  the 
fire  escape,  Moe  slipped  a  gun  into  Mike's  hand. 
"It's  a  thirty-five,  same  as  mine,"  he  grunted. 

Mike  was  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  Moe 
picked  the  lock  of  the  fire  door.  When  they  ap- 
proached the  door  to  the  office,  the  skillful  Mr. 
Everetts  adopted  a  similar  procedure,  and  the  two 
were  soon  inside.  Moe  locked  the  door  behind 
them,  and  soon  located  the  safe,  which  was  an  old 
model.  He  told  Mike  to  keep  watch  and  started  to 
work. 

Mike  nudged  Moe  as  he  heard  a  key  turn  in  the 
lock  of  the  door.  Everetts  drew  his  gun,  and  the 
kid  followed  suit.    The  door  opened,  and  a  voice 


called  out,  "Who's  there?"  Mike  heard  the  report 
of  Moe's  gun  from  behind  him,  and  an  answering 
groan  as  the  watchman  slipped  to  the  floor. 

Hurriedly,  Moe  emptied  the  contents  of  the  safe 
onto  the  floor  and  gave  Mike  a  strongbox  to  carry. 
"Meet  me  at  the  headquarters,  kid,"  he  said.  "In 
a  few  minutes  this  joint'll  be  thick  wit'  cops." 
Mike  took  the  box  and  walked  over  the  dead  watch- 
man's body  into  the  hall.  He  ran  up  to  the  fire 
door,  the  strongbox  in  one  hand,  his  gun  in  the 
other. 

As  Mike  scurried  down  the  fire  escape,  his  toe 
caught  in  one  of  the  cracks  between  the  iron  grills. 
He  flew  through  the  air,  and  as  he  landed  on  the 
pavement  below,  involuntarily  pulled  the  trigger 
of  his  gun.    The  bullet  went  skyward. 

Mike  tried  to  get  up,  but  he  couldn't.  His  back 
was  broken.  The  police  found  him  about  five  min- 
utes later.  His  gun  was  of  the  same  calibre  as 
the  bullet  which  had  killed  the  night  watchman, 
and  one  bullet  had  been  recently  fired  from  his 
cartridge  chamber. 

When  confronted  with  this  evidence,  Mike  didn't 
say  a  word.  If  he  told  the  whole  truth,  he'd  have 
to  go  to  jail,  and  even  if  he  didn't,  a  guy  with1  a 
broken  back  couldn't  do  anything.  If  he  didn't 
squeal,  maybe  the  gang  would  think  that  he  was 
really  a  tough  egg. 

Three  months  later,  Mike  was  electrocuted.  Jake 
Rafferty  wasn't  moved  by  the  death  of  the  kid. 
"That's  what  he  gets  for  bein'  clumsy,"  he  said. 

Mike  went  to  Hell.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
doubt  about  that.  Therefore,  he  could  have  no 
spirit  to  look  down  upon  the  world  after  his  de- 
parture. If  there  had  been  such  a  ghost,  however, 
it  would  certainly  have  smiled  to  see  the  awe  in 
which  Mike  was  held  by  the  kids  with  whom  he 
had  grown  up.  Why,  he  was  almost  as  tough  as 
Jake  Rafferty! 
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Wave  of  the  Future 

By  Frederick  H.  Sontag,  '42 


'J^HE  sun  was  slowly  sinking  behind  Pomps  Pond. 

Peace  reigned  over  Andover.  Some  of  its  stu- 
dents were  studying  in  their  rooms,  others  were 
playing  softball  behind  the  infirmary.  All  would 
finish  their  studies  that  evening,  and  fall  thought- 
lessly into  bed.  It  was  1941,  and  only  the  distant 
rumbles  of  war,  a  distant  war  in  Greece,  Africa,, 
and  England  could  be  seen  in  the  morning  news- 
papers. 

Now  it  is  1945.  The  same  kind  of  boys  play 
softball  on  the  same  fields.  The  same  kind  of  boys 
are  busily  studying  in  their  rooms.  Those  boyish 
bursts  of  laughter,  those  shouts  of  encouragement 
at  a  brother  trying  to  steal  second  base — all  these 
well-known  Andover  traditions — are  still  being 
carried  out. 

The  West  Quadrangle  looks  quite  the  same: 
Taylor  Hall  still  dirty  from  the  outside,  and  Rock- 
well still  as  new  as  ever.  Only  if  you  go  into  each 
entry  would  you  notice  the  strange  new  names  on 
the  masters'  doors.  In  the  place  of  Allis  there  is 
O'Malley.  Mr.  Allis  is  somewhere,  God  only 
knows  where,  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  James  had 
become  Harrison,  and  if  you  could  look  into  the 
British  Ministry  of  Information  in  Cairo,  you  would 
see  the  British  point  of  view  ground  out  by  a  for- 
mer citizen  and  history  professor.  Diana  Hallo- 
well  is  a  big  girl  six  years  old.  Her  father  is  on 
a  destroyer  somewhere  in  the  Atlantic  convoying 
goods  to  Africa.  And  as  you  wander  through  the 
dorms,  you  find  many  elderly  men  checking  in  as 
the  8  o'clock  buzzer  rang.  (Bells  are  rung  only 
when  parachute  invasions  are  feared,  otherwise  the 
chapel  bell  was  dead.) 

A  group  of  earnest  young  men  meet  in  Dr.  Fuess' 
house.  The  student  council  of  1945  is  a  serious, 
business-like  staff.  If  you  listen  to  this  conversa- 
tion you  will  hear  talk  that  the  students  wanted 


a  radio  in  the  newly  built  bomb  shelter  next  to 
Morse  Hall,  that  the  potato  fields  now  covering 
Brothers  Field  had  been  plowed  by  students  that 
afternoon,  and  that  tomorrow  the  council  would 
officially  open  the  new  chicken  houses  and  pig  sties 
in  the  sanctuary. 

If  you  wander  over  to  the  Commons  you  will 
see  a  new  economy  diet  being  followed.  Healthy, 
simple  foods,  and  as  you  leave  you  notice  the  ab- 
sence of  the  candy  stand,  something  which  in  war- 
time is  considered  a  luxury. 

As  night  falls  you  notice  that  all  windows  were 
blacked  out,  a  thing  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  nearby  industrial  Lawrence.  As  you 
enter  the  dorms,  you  notice  that  sand    and  fire 
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buckets  are  much  in  evidence,  and  that  exit  and 
bomb  shelter  signs  are  pasted  on  the  walls.  All 
the  students  sleep  as  peacefully  as  they  had  years 
before,  but  all  is  ready  for  the  eventuality. 

Sharp  at  six,  the  campus  buzzers  wake  everyone, 
and  by  six-thirty  all  are  clothed  and  fed.  The 
chickens  are  fed,  the  pigs  cleaned,  the  cows  milked. 
Things  which  in  1941  had  been  mere  plans  in  an 
alert  headmaster's  desk  are  now  realities.  An- 
dover,  its  financial  support  cut  by  one-half  because 
of  war  inflation,  had  become  a  nearly  self-sufficient 
community  to  make  up  for  the  quickly  disappear- 
ing income  from  endowments.  During  the  assem- 
bly the  Registrar,  an  elderly  man  of  sixty,  called 
from  retirement,  warns  against  the  spreading  of 
false  air-raid  attack  rumors,  and  asks  the  students 
not  to  write  their  names  on  the  bomb  shelter  signs. 
A  request  not  to  make  holes  in  the  sand  bags  pro- 
tecting all  buildings,  is  also  read.  The  head- 
master, much  aged  from  five  years  of  war  economy, 


reads  to  the  students  six  more  names  of  former  An- 
dover  boys  who  had  fallen  for  their  country,  mak- 
ing the  total  to  that  day  547. 

Athletics  are  still  held  in  the  afternoons.  Colonel 
Stimson's  policy  of  "no  men  in  the  army  younger 
than  20"  still  holds. 

Boys  still  dick  in  the  morning,  play  baseball  or 
lacrosse  in  the  afternoon,  still  grumble  at  the  long 
assignments,  still  go  without  excuses  to  Boston  over 
week-ends.  The  boys  are  of  the  same  type  as  those 
of  six  years  before,  only  the  boys  of  1941  are  in  the 
trenches,  and  thirty-six  have  fallen  already.  Al- 
though the  war  cuts  into  many  activities,  such  as 
the  radio  club,  which  is  now  officially  an  army 
listening  station,  the  school  still  goes  on.  And 
when  in  perhaps  two  more  years  a  peace  will  be 
signed,  as  in  1918,  the  headmaster  will  lead  the 
boys  in  a  victory  parade  downtown.  Although 
changed  and  altered,  Andover  is  holding  its  own. 
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"Greyhound  Interlude" 

By  W.  R.  Curtis,  '41 


TT  was  with  little  regret  that  I  left  Hamilton,  On- 
tario, for  never  had  I  seen  so  miserable  a  com- 
munity. The  owners  of  the  surrounding  tobacco 
plantations  had  held  off  a  huge  swarm  of  migra- 
tory workers  from  picking  the  ripe  leaves  until  the 
demand  for  work  was  so  great  that  wages  had  dis- 
integrated to  an  absurdity.  Consequently,  when 
the  harvest  was  finally  started,  the  pickers  called  a 
paralyzing  strike.  The  planters,  chilled  with  the 
fear  of  a  rotting  crop,  called  in  the  "Mounties." 
Rapidly  the  summer  tourist  population  fled  the 
bloody  scene. 

I  boarded  a  bus  to  find  it  overflowing  with  these 
refugees,  so  to  speak,  and  sat  myself  down  at  the 
far  end.  The  driver  had  a  worried  look  on  his  beefy 
face  and  was  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  any  more 
would-be  passengers  from  entering. 

With  a  few  roaring  coughs  the  bus  lurched  un- 
der its  teeming  load  and  slowly  made  its  way  to- 
ward Niagara  Falls  and  the  states.  As  we  roared 
down  the  main  street  of  Hamilton  we  could  make 
out  four  or  five  red  uniforms  huddled  around  a 
machine  gun,  their  anxious  faces  glistening  with 
perspiration.  Opposite  them  across  a  small  street 
there  was  a  defiant  "mob"  which  for  the  most  part 
was  made  up  of  children,  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  tobacco  pickers. 

The  bus  gradually  made  its  way  through  the 
barren  countryside  which  separates  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  arrived  at  the  U.  S.  customs.  I  made  my 
way  through  the  streets  of  the  honeymoon  and  tour- 
ist mecca  of  Niagara  Falls  and  into  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo. The  evening  papers  were  ominous  with  re- 
ports to  the  effect  that  England  was  threatening  the 
Reich  with  war.  However,  I  disregarded  them  at 
the  time. 

Being  early  in  September,  the  Buffalo  terminal 
was  jammed  with  students  returning  to  college. 


Apparently  they  had  taken  the  terminal  by  storm, 
as  it  was  scattered  with  good-bye  parties  and 
echoed  alma  mater  choruses. 

I  bought  a  fare  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  struggled 
to  my  bus.  Within,  a  party  was  already  in  ses- 
sion, and  I  sat  down  to  engage  in  a  conversation 
with  an  intoxicated  Lafayette  freshman.  From  the 
rear  I  heard  the  strains  of  a  banjo,  and  a  jam  ses- 
sion under  the  auspices  of  Penn.  State  was  already 
in  progress.  The  bus  was  on  the  point  of  leaving, 
when  we  were  joined  by  another  college-bound 
passenger  with  a  case  of  Grain  Belt  beer  under  his 
arm.  Other  than  this  collegiate  group,  there  were 
but  three  "normal"  passengers:  a  welter-weight 
Canadian  boxer  on  his  way  to  New  York  to  try  his 
luck,  a  pathetic  looking  New  England  schoolmis- 
tress returning  from  a  "glorious  vacation,"  and  a 
grim  English  Cockney  with  a  large,  red  nose  en 
route  back  to  England  to  join  up.  All  three  seemed 
to  be  weighing  ponderous  thoughts  and  ignored 
the  activities  in  the  rear. 

Within  two  or  three  hours  the  darkness  joined 
forces  with  the  Lake  Erie  fog,  and  the  hilarity  was 
definitely  on  the  wane.  Apparently  we  were  on  a 
lonely  route,  for  few  cars  passed  by,  so  we  settled 
down  for  an  uncomfortable  and  what  seemed  to  be 
an  uneventful  night.  The  air  within  was  humid 
and  rank  with  beer  and  tobacco.  The  moisture  on 
the  inside  of  the  windows  coagulated  into  tiny 
drops  which  burst  and  trickled  down  the  panes  in 
various  patterns.  Outside  the  fog  had  given  way  to  a 
rain  which  was  coming  down  in  torrents.  Our  driver 
glued  his  red-rimmed  eyes  to  the  windshield  vain- 
ly trying  to  follow  the  shafts  of  the  headlights  into 
the  sable  murk.  Out  on  Lake  Erie  occasional  heat 
lightning  reflected  itself  on  the  rain  swept  waters, 
giving  them  a  mysterious  yellow  glow.  Each  time 
the  lightning  flashed  we  could  clearly  see  a  tanker 
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tossing  about  and  steering  away  from  shore  prob- 
ably en  route  to  Detroit. 

Leaving  this  fantasy,  the  bus  turned  inland  and 
soon  entered  the  suburbs  of  Rochester.  The  silence 
was  complete  except  for  the  incessant  rain  drum- 
ming on  the  roof.  The  neon  lights  flickered  Bar- 
Be-Qu  and  Quaker  State  Motor  Oil  through  the 
misty  panes  into  the  quiet  gloom.  The  wet  streets 
were  alive  with  glimmering  colors.  The  Lafayette 
freshman  had  slumped  over  in  his  seat  in  a  drunk- 
en stupor. 

Our  driver  sharply  pulled  the  wheel  to  the  right 
and  steered  that  mass  of  slumbering  humanity  up 
to  the  brightly  lighted  Rochester  terminal.  There 
was  a  low  mumbling  of  voices;  the  New  England 
school  mistress  arose  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and 
stepped  down  into  the  rain.  The  boxer,  wide  awake, 
nervously  inhaled  a  brown  papered  cigarette.  The 
Cockney  was  dead  to  the  world. 

Having  missed  my  evening  meal,  I  went  into  the 
terminal.  Inside  there  was  a  large  group  of  driv- 
ers, attendants,  and  passengers  about  a  lunch 
counter  radio.  I  watched  their  tired  faces  and  then 
recognized  a  familiar  voice,  that  of  Neville  Cham- 
berlain's declaring  that  England  was  at  war  with 
Hitler's  Germany. 


Fishing  For  Tarpon 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

you  slip  it  over  the  side  and  let  the  cork  float  it  into 
their  midst.  It  is  almost  dark  now,  and  you  watch 
the  cork  with  straining  eyes.  Will  they  take  the 
bait?  Yes!  !  The  cork  suddenly  shoots  under  with 
a  popping  sound.  You  wait  for  the  line  to  tighten, 
then,  wham!  With  a  heave  on  the  rod,  the  hook  is 
set.  Hold  tight,  here  come  the  fireworks!  Zoom! 
Mr.  Tarpon  is  annoyed  and  shoots  like  a  bullet  for 
the  protection  of  the  mangroves.  Zeeeee!  The  line 
smokes  out  so  fast  it  seems  to  be  mejting  in  the 
reel.  At  last  you  have  him  stopped.  He  circles, 
and  then  in  a  flash  has  leaped  ten  feet  in  the  air. 
That's  a  picture  you'll  not  soon  forget,  his  bur- 
nished scales  gleaming  in  the  last  rays  of  sunset. 
He  hits  the  water  cleanly  and  is  off  for  another 
run.    Your   reel   becomes    hot;    the  brake-pad 


smokes;  your  wrists  ache.  Mr.  Tarpon  is  by  no 
means  licked.  Gradually,  however,  his  runs  be- 
come shorter.  Yes,  he's  tired  now.  But  maybe 
you're  not!  You  cuss  him  for  his  stubbornness 
and,  in  his  own  fish  language,  he's  hurling  the  pro- 
fanity right  back  in  your  face.  Ah!  you  have  him 
licked.  But  no!  Suddenly  Mr.  Tarpon  finds  new 
life.  He  makes  a  soaring  leap  and  with  a  snap  of 
his  head,  spits  out  the  hook. 

For  a  moment  you  are  stunned,  but  then  (if 
you're  a  real  fisherman),  you'll  grin  philosophi- 
cally and  say,  "Well,  Mr.  Tarpon,  it  was  a  great 
show.    Perhaps  we  can  try  it  again  tomorrow." 


A  Man  And  His  Pride 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

The  Italian  grocer  had  come  out  of  his  store. 
He  folded  his  hands  under  his  soiled  white  apron, 
lifting  it  ever  so  little. 

"Oranges,"  said  he,  beaming. 

And  in  Bill's  eyes,  Joss  saw  for  the  first  time,  a 
happiness  which  she  felt  in  her  own  heart.  She 
really  did  smile,  and  their  two  hands  met. 

"One  dozen,  two  dozen?"  the  grocer  said.  Hap- 
pily he  grabbed  for  a  paper  bag,  and  popped  it 
open  with  a  swing  of  his  arm,  smiling  and  nodding 
at  them. 

But  then  the  smile  slid  from  Joss'  face.  She  saw 
Bill  was  reading  her  face.  She  saw  that  he  could 
tell  the  truth,  the  real  truth.  .  .  . 

"Very  nice,"  the  Italian  said.  "Look.  I  show." 
He  seized  an  orange  and  took  a  sharp  bite  into  the 
rind.  He  spat  the  peel  across  the  sidewalk  into  the 
gutter  and  tilting  his  head  back,  he  squeezed  a  run- 
nel of  pale  juice  into  his  open  mouth  under  the 
curve  of  his  mustache.  He  let  out  a  pleased  excla- 
mation. 

Bill's  eyes  were  truly  blank  and  opaque  now, 
and  his  tongue  touched  the  corner  of  his  cheek. 
"No,"  he  said. 

He  turned  with  stumbling  feet  and  left  her  stand- 
ing there.  The  grocer  looked  at  her  kindly  and 
said,  "You  have  one,  anyway,  lady." 
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Plushbottom 

By  S.  L.  Ayres,  '42 


pLUSHBOTTOM  was  feeling  lazy— a  feeling  he 
never  allowed  others  to  have;  yes  sir,  and  he 
was  pleased  wtih  himself.  He  admitted  that  the  sil- 
ver spoon  in  his  mouth  was  wearing  away  and  most 
of  his  famous  millions  were  getting  less  and  less 
famous,  but  Plushbottom  was  all  serenity  could 
offer.  Finance  was  a  forgotten  subject,  and  the  old 
man  dropped  off  to  sleep  wtih  the  caressing  aid  of 
a  scotch  and  soda. 

Soda  or  no  soda,  Plushbottom  was  very  much 
asleep;  he  was  dreaming,  in  fact.  Although  most 
of  Plushbottom's  tendencies  might  call  for  a  more 
sensous  and  romantic  type  of  dream  other  than  him- 
self, the  sour  fact  remained  that  soon  Plushbottom 
was  dreaming  of  his  uncompli'mentary  character- 
istics. Dreams  have  queer  quirks;  and  very  often 


we  are  unable  to  control  our  subconscious  thoughts 
even  though  when  we  are  awake,  we  control  mul- 
titudes of  people  under  us.  Plushbottom  was  find- 
ing this  very  unpleasant;  he  was  selfish,  and  all 
through  his  life  he  had  stepped  on  other  people's 
toes  if  there  was  a  financial  or  personal  gain  to  be 
made.  He  never  shared  any  of  his  gains  with  his 
friends,  and  very  soon  he  had  lost  them — his  old 
friends  who  had  once  admired  him  and  had  pre- 
sented him  with  a  "most  likely  to  succeed"  quali- 
fication. The  relentless  dream  went  on;  Plushbottom 
decided  upon  a  new  course  of  action.  He  was  to 
make  so  much  money  and  have  so  much  authority 
that  his  friends  would  be  drawn  to  him.  Unfon- 
tunately,  on  the  first  application  of  this  policy, 
there  was  a  hitch.  Although  two  of  his  friends 
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needed  money  badly,  Plushbottom  was  not  pleased 
with  the  interest;  the  deal  was  off.  A  dead  friend 
whom  Plushbottom  had  been  mean  to,  suddenly 
forced  his  entrance  into  the  dream.  Old  Mr.  Plush- 
bottom was  in  a  cold  sweat,  but  he  was  unable  to 
control  his  unmerciful  thoughts.  He  was  selfish, 
cozy,  out  for  himself,  and  a  general  dark-horse  of 
society.  His  anger  would  fly  up  with  utmost  facility, 
and  he  loved  no  one — but  himself.  He  was  extreme- 
ly contented  with  himself  and  ordered  every  one 
around  when  he  could  sufficiently  influence. 

"Damn  that  little  devil!"  muttered  Plushbottom 
in  his  easy-chair.  But  the  dream  took  a  turn  for  the 
worse,  and  he  was  a  coward.  He  begged  and 
pleaded  and  cursed ;  then  he  awoke. 

For  a  full  five  minutes  he  sat  in  his  easy-chair 
contemplating  the  accusing  dream.  In  a  roar  he 
rapidly  fired  all  the  servants  in  his  house  and 
swore  they  would  never  get  work  again.  For  an  ad- 
ditional five  minutes  he  sat  in  his  easy-chair  con- 
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templating  his  thoughts  which  told  him  how  weak 
he  was  in  desperation. 

Plushbottom  went  to  work  the  next  day  and  the 
day  after,  etc.,  and  when  he  died,  no  one  cared. 
Plushbottom  was  always  wrapped  up  in  himself, 
and  the  long  strands  of  the  rope  of  personal  atten- 
tion tied  and  throttled  him  with  the  mean  knot  of 
self-satisfaction. 


"I  guess  I've  lost  another  pupil,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor as  his  glass  eye  rolled  down  the  kitchen  sink. 

— Princeton  Tiger 

Andover's  Elective  Courses 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

French  X  —  which  next  year  will 
exchange  its  ambiguous  "X"  for  the  title 
French  V  with  a  letter  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  present  literature  course,  is  open 
to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  passed 
French  III  or  who  have  the  permission  of 
their  instructor. 

It  is  designed  to  develop  the  ability  to 
use  the  language  practically,  by  having  the 
student  read,  write,  hear  and  talk  about 
French  history  and  civilization  in  French. 
This  ability  is  required  in  many  college 
courses  in  French,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  civilization  of  France  is  essen- 
tial for  the  intelligent  study  of  the  litera- 
ture of  that  country,  which  is  the  usual 
subject  of  college  courses  in  French.  This 
need  for  a  background  course  in  French 
civilization  has  been  recognized  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and 
by  Harvard  which  requires  a  study  of  such 
material  of  those  planning  to  specialize  in 
French  literature. 

The  texts  used  are  Sketch  Maps  of 
France,  which  discusses  the  geography  and 
customs  of  France  by  means  of  maps  and 
articles,  while  affording  a  review  of  gram- 
mar, and  Malet's  Histoire  de  France,  which 
is  an  adaptation  of  the  same  author's  book 
used  by  the  lycees  and  colleges  in  France. 
Lectures  are  given  in  French,  bringing  out 
the  underlying  characteristics  of  French 
history  and  customs  which  color  French 
literature.  From  a  list  of  books  on  French 
civilization,  students  prepare  and  give  be- 
fore the  class,  papers  on  various  phases 
of  French  civilization  and  history.  Topics 
prepared  and  discussed  during  the  past 
year  included  education,  agriculture,  and 
industry  in  France;  the  historical  monu- 
ments; the  great  writers  of  France  and  the 
significance  of  their  activities  in  the  light 
of  French  civilization. 

Greek  1-2 — For  those  students  who  are 
reasonably  talented  in  languages,  Greek 
1-2  is  a  course  which  provides  an  excel- 
lent   background    in    classical  literature. 
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After  the  essentials  of  Greek  grammar 
have  been  mastered,  some  of  Plato's  and 
Homer's  greatest  works  are  translated.  The 
course  is  capably  conducted  by  erudite 
Dr.  Clause,  a  master  of  the  classical  langu- 
ages. Seniors  entering  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton  receive  full  credit  for  Greek  2 
on  the  assumption  that  they  will  resume 
Greek  in  college,  without  taking  any  col- 
lege board. 

Hakmony — Phillips  Academy  is  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  present  to  those  of 
its  students  interested  in  music  an  elec- 
tive course  in  harmony  under  such  an  able 
instructor  as  Dr.  Pfalteicher.  This  course 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
Stud)  of  elementary  harmony  on  which  to 
base  further  musical  efforts,  or  even 
enough  for  composition  in  its  simpler 
forms.  It  is  helpful,  although  not  at  all 
necessary,  to  play  the  piano;  the  only  real 
requirement  is  a  reading  knowledge  of 
music. 

Each  student  is  given  a  great  deal  of 
individual  attention,  allowing  much  per- 
sonal progress  and  a  certain  degree  of 
liberty  as  to  taste  and  opinions.  This  in- 
dividualism reaches  its  climax  in  the  com- 
position of  a  sonata  for  piano  at  the  end 
of  the  spring  term,  in  which  the  student 
can  exercise  not  only  his  accumulated 
knowledge  but  his  ability  and  originality. 

Throughout  the  year  a  portion  of  the 
class  time  is  devoted  to  harmonic  analysis 
of  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  es- 
pecially the  masterpieces  of  J.  S.  Bach.  In 
this  way  not  only  does  the  student  become 
acquainted  with  the  composers'  works  but 


he  can  use  these  works  as  examples  for  his 
own  harmonization. 

This  course,  with  its  limitless  wealth  of 
subject  matter,  its  inspiring  teacher,  and 
its  informal  class  atmosphere,  should  prove 
attractive  to  any  student  with  an  inclina- 
tion toward  music. 

Astronomy — For  a  course  in  practical 
common  sense,  a  visit  to  Mr.  Boyce's  one 
hour  soluloquy  in  Morse  26  is  unsurpassed. 
For  a  man  who  wants  to  know  just  what 
every  member  of  the  faculty  has  been  do- 
ing over  a  period  of  time,  "Astronomy"  is 
an  excellent  choice.  Mr.  Boyce  is  amusing, 
witty,  and  adept  at  attracting  and  retain- 
ing interest.  He  is  extremely  interesed  in 
his  subject  and  in  trying  to  impart  this  in- 
terest to  his  students  he  makes  an  excel- 
lent, well-informed  teacher.  "Astronomy" 
is  perhaps  the  best  background  for  an  An- 
dover  Senior's  life  and  should  not  be 
missed. 

Studio  Art  offers  another  route  to  the 
appreciation  of  Art — through  the  studio 
and  actual  contact  with  the  problems  with 
which  artists  are  confronted.  Sculpture,  oil- 
pairtting,  sketching,  and  architecture  are 
open  to  students  after  the  first  term  or  so 
during  which  mostly  all  try  their  hand  at 
charcoal  drawing.  Under  the  able  guidance 
(it  genial  Mr.  Morgan,  unknown  talent  is 
frequently  discovered  in  amazed  novices. 
The  course  consists  of  four  hours  of  studio 
work  with  no  preparation  required. 
*    *    *  * 

The  following  descriptions  are  supplied 
by  the  administration  as  all  the  following 
are  new  courses. 


Religion  2A — a  two-hour  elective  course 
for  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors  who  have 
not  had  our  Lower  Middle  Religion  course 
or  its  equivalent  in  some  other  school. 
This  course  will  include  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  Jewish  backgrounds  of  the 
Christian  religion,  a  study  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus,  and  a  consideration  of 
first  century  Christianity  centered  largely 
around  the  missionary  activities  of  St. 
Paul. 

Religion  2B — a  two-hour  elective  course 
for  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors  who  have 
completed  successfully  the  Lower  Middle 
Religion  course  and  who  wish  to  continue 
their  study  in  this  field.  This  course  will 
carry  further  the  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  include  study  of  some  of  the 
outstanding  religious  leaders  of  Christian 
history.  It  will  be  in  part  a  course  in 
Christian  biography. 

French  1-2,  a  five-hour  course,  open  only 
to  Seniors  who  have  no  French,  but  have 
given  evidence  of  language  ability  and  wish 
to  secure  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 
French  in  preparation  for  later  college 
courses. 

Spanish  1 — a  four-hour  course.  Spanish 
may  be  the  second  foreign  language  for 
some  boys.  Before  electing  it  rather  than 
French  or  German,  a  boy  should  give  some 
consideration  to  the  requirements  for  a 
degree  in  his  chosen  college,  to  the  use  he 
will  make  of  the  language  in  his  college 
courses,  and  to  his  probable  vocation.  To 
guard  against  unwise  election  of  Spanish, 
written  petition  to  take  Spanish  1  will  be 
required. 
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